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Introduction 


A PRIMARY purpose of this little book is to do for Signal Moun- 
tain and Walden’s Ridge, in a minor way, what the late Robert 
Sparks Walter did, in a major one, for its companion mountain, 
with “Lookout, the Story of a Mountain.” ‘This effort is not in- 
spired by a sense of rivalry because I have spent just as much of | 
my life at the foot and on the sides of Lookout as on the top of 
Walden’s Ridge and I have a genuine affection for both places. 
Both mountains are becoming increasingly important to the 
Chattanooga community, to Tennessee, and to the nation, so 
each deserves its individual story. 

The dual designation of Walden’s Ridge and Signal Mountain 
is confusing to most of us. I have used Walden’s Ridge as the 
name of the mountain in general and Signal Mountain as that part 
of Walden’s Ridge included within the corporate limits of the 
Town of Signal Mountain. From this standpoint Fairmount, 
Summertown, Lone Oak, and Sawyers would be other commu- 
nities on Walden’s Ridge but Signal Mountain is the only one 
presently incorporated with definite town limits or boundaries. 

My wife and I have spent some time on research in connection 
with this book but found the material limited, particularly for the 
pioneer or pre-Civil War period. It will be noted that family 
traditions, rather than written records, have been used quite 
frequently during this period and these, while interesting, should 
not be relied on as accurate history. My wife had written a his- 
tory of Summertown for an anniversary of the Union Chapel 
there and I have drawn heavily on this work for the chapter on 
the development of the Summertown community. In addition, 
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my wife spent considerable time at the State Library in Nash- 
ville, searching for material on Walden’s Ridge, while I was in 
the state legislature in 1959 and 1961. It was my former hope 
that my wife and I could be joint authors of a rather larger ver- 
sion of this book but she went off on such worthwhile tangents 
as the time-consuming presidency of the Association for the 
Preservation of Tennessee Antiquities. 

In its manuscript form, this book contained an additional chap- 
ter on the Palisades Company, headed by Commodore A. L. Key, 
which company purchased from Mr. C. E. James most of the 
land between the present Taft Highway and the eastern brow, 
including the north and south Palisades sections of the Town of 
Signal Mountain, as well as the water system, which the Town 
now owns. Contrary to present appearances, this company was 
not successful and, in effect, it was liquidated by the banks dur- 
ing the 1930’s. Few of its stockholders were able to protect 
themselves and the few who did realized no great profit because 
of the large amounts they had previously invested in this venture. 
The Palisades section of the Town is attractive and thriving now 
but that chapter was omitted because it seemed involved, some- 
what technical, and not particularly interesting. 

Other things are omitted, which I am sure should be included, 
some because the information available was too indefinite. Possi- 
bly someone will revise and enlarge this little book at a later date, 
or better still write a bigger and better one on the same deserving 
subject. 


Longview, 

406 North Palisades Drive, 
Signal Mountain, Tennessee. 
November 6, 1961. 


CHAPTER I 


Origin of the Names Signal Mountain and 
Walden’s Ridge 


For the past 5,000 years or more, men have stood on Signal 
Point and watched natural and human history unfold below 
them. Few have recorded what they saw but one who did, dur- 
ing an intense period, was L. B. Kinsey of Dano, Iowa, just nine- 
teen years old at the time, and newly enlisted in the Union Army. 
Young Kinsey was assigned to the communications squad on Sig- 
nal Point from September 25 to November 25 of 1863, or from 
four days after the Battle of Chickamauga until the day of the 
Union victory on Missionary Ridge.’ 

The day after Kinsey’s arrival at Signal Point he reports that 
their detail was fired on by Longstreet’s Confederates, who 
were stationed below and across the Tennessee River. Lieutenant 
Berry, who was in command on the Point, ordered his small 
Union band to carry on as usual and not take cover, so that the 
Confederates would think their guns did not reach that far. Con- 
federate bullets actually whined over the bluff, but Lieutenant 
Berry’s idea worked so well that the Confederates gradually 
stopped firing and there were no Union casualties. 

Kinsey further records that on October 2, 1863, “General 
Wheeler, commanding Confederate cavalry, made a raid on our 
trains near the foot of Anderson Pass in Sequatchie. They cap- 
tured and burned some three to four hundred wagons and drove 
off the mules. 

“We stood tricks of guard of four hours each. I had just gone 
on duty at 10 p.M. when I observed the station at Bob White’s 
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calling us. I called Lieutenant Berry and lighted my foot and fly- 
ing torch, By this time Lieutenant Berry was ready. It took just 
four hours to receive the above dispatch and torch it to Cameron 
Ea 

Of a later development, Kinsey writes: “The movement of 
General Hooker into Lookout Valley and the night battle of 
Wauhatchie resulted in the opening of the Cracker Line. Now 
light, upper river steamers, steamed up through the Gorge of the 
Tennessee, mounting the rapids by steam and rope carried to an 
anchored post at the head of the fierce rush of waters and a 
capstan well-manned. Even then it took several hours to place 
the boat beyond the clinging suck of the steam at the head of the 
gorge. 

“Before the opening of the Cracker Line, it became a vital 
necessity that another road over Walden’s Ridge be found, 
which could be used by the empty wagons returning to Bridge- 
port and Stevenson for supplies. Just below our signal station, 
between the mountain and the river, was the road known as the 
Haley Trail, which climbed Walden’s Ridge, past Bob White’s 
and descended the mountain not far from Jasper. Longstreet’s 
men were still across the river, when our empty trains attempted 
the use of the road. A few wagons succeeded in getting by, with 
the loss of mules killed and several teamsters wounded. A sec- 
tion of a battery was brought and opened fire on Longstreet’s 
men, but as we were above them and could see plainly with our 
glasses, to no avail. The Rebels on the opposite shore were 
sheltered, some by a log house and others behind trees and rocks. 
The attempt to use Haley Trail was given up and hundreds of 
men, as prisoners, were brought out from Chattanooga and set 
to work building a road that empty wagons could use, up a 
canyon along Shoal Creek. This road was very steep in places, a 
very crude affair; still it had to be used.” 

Kinsey records that their signal arrangements were as follows: 
“We connected with the station at Bob White’s on the Haley 
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Trail, some five miles northwest of our station. From there, a 
field telegraph was run across the tableland to the far side of 
Walden’s Ridge. Thence messages were sent by signal to Jas- 
per. On the side towards Chattanooga, we signaled direct to 
Cameron Hill and the station there flagged or torched our mes- 
sages to Signal Headquarters in Chattanooga.” 

This brief account of two months activity on Signal Point in 
the fall of 1863 clearly indicates a principal and appropriate 
reason why the present town should be called Signal Mountain. 
In addition, it is believed that the Creeks, Cherokees, and even 
earlier Indians used Signal Point and other nearby promontories 
for their fire and smoke signals for centuries prior to the Civil 
War. 

The origin of the name Walden’s Ridge is more obscure. In 
this case it might be interesting to go back to the earliest indica- 
tions of human activity in the Tennessee Valley. 

Tennessee’s first inhabitants appear to have been nomadic 
hunters of the Ice Age. These people, wandering in small bands 
of several related families, had crossed from Asia to North 
America on a rolling plain, now covered by the Bering Sea, 
for during the last Ice Age this sea was three to four hundred 
feet lower than at present. This was 15,000 to 25,000 years ago 
but as the generations succeeded each other, these bands spread 
southward through Canada to the northern plains and gradually 
to the Tennessee Valley. These people left rather meager re- 
mains, partly because they were nomads, never living long in one 
place, and partly because they had few possessions. However, 
their tools and weapons of the Old Stone Age, particularly 
fluted flint spear points, have been found in Hamilton County 
at LeCroy, which is thought to have been a winter camp site and 
probably dates back to some 10,000 years ago. 

Following the Ice Age, there was another migration from 
Asia to the New World, this time in small boats, by the more 
settled hunters of the post-glacial forests, called Archaic Indians. 
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These were intermediate Stone Age people, who settled along 
the sea coasts, as well as on the banks of inland lakes and rivers. 
The Archaic period was a long one, lasting from some 9,000 
years ago until the arrival of white men, in a few isolated areas. 
It covered about 6,000 years in Tennessee, beginning some 8,000 
years back and ending 2,000 years ago. 

A principal characteristic of the Archaic Indians is large trash 
heaps, which also served as burial grounds. In Tennessee these 
trash heaps are made up largely of discarded mussel shells, as at 
Shellmound, which down the centuries often grew into mounds 
that covered several hundred square feet. 

The Archaic culture progressed during the several thousand 
years of its existence but in time it was either isolated or sup- 
planted by the Neolithic or New Stone Age culture. These » 
people, called the Early Woodland Indians, were a third migra- 
tion from Asia and spread comparatively rapidly through the 
eastern half of North America. They brought new skills, such as. 
a loom for weaving, pottery making, and a greatly improved 
bow and arrow. Around 300 B.c., a new and advanced culture 
began to develop amoung the Woodland Indians. Its dominant 
theme was religion and had to do with preparation for life after 
death. The finest possessions of the deceased were consigned to 
the tombs and large earthen mounds were built over them. There 
are numerous burial mounds in Hamilton County and the cul- 
ture of these Indians had a pronounced effect on the Indian 
tribes of historic times in Tennessee. 

The burial mound builders were gradually succeeded by or 
merged into the Mississippian Indians, who built temple mounds, 
and bear a strong cultural resemblance to the Indian criviliza- 
tions of Mexico and Central America. It is thought that the Mis- 
sissippian Indians reflect a widespread movement of Indian tribes 
that brought with them a tradition of the middle Americas be- 
cause arts and crafts, as well as religious ceremonies, reveal simi- 
larities. The Mississippian Indians settled along most of the rivers 
in East Tennessee. One of their principal towns, located on Hi- 
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wassee Island, was built about 1,200 a.p. Theirs was an advanced 
culture, which continues into historic times and is identified with 
such tribes as the Creeks. 

The Creeks, a large southern tribe, who called themselves 
‘People of One Fire,” were in possession of Chattanooga and 
Walden’s Ridge when DeSoto’s expedition passed through there 
in 1540. Names like Chattanooga and Chickamauga are of Creek 
and not Cherokee origin. Iwo hundred years later, when the 
English first became active in the ‘Tennessee country, the Chero- 
kees, a tribe of northern origin, related to the Iroquois, and the 
traditional enemies of the Creeks, had taken over the Chatta- 
nooga area and pushed the Creeks slightly farther southwest. 
During the latter part of the sixty year struggle between the 
Cherokees and the Americans, Chief Dragging Canoe made the 
Gorge of the Tennessee River below the Suck the headquarters 
for the Chickamauga segment of the Cherokee Tribe. This band 
did all in their power to resist white encroachment on Cherokee 
lands. It was not until the Chickamauga towns of Nickajack and 
Running Water were destroyed by Major Ore’s expedition of 
1794 that the Cumberland Settlements around Nashville felt se- 
cure and a more permanent peace settled over the ‘Tennessee 
frontier in general. 

Most historians have traced the name Walden’s Ridge to 
Elisha Wallen, a Virginian, who led a group of long hunters 
into upper East Tennessee in 1761. This party hunted for several 
months in Powell’s Valley, as well as along the Clinch and 
Powell Rivers. They found the trail through Cumberland Gap 
and explored the upper reaches of the Cumberland River. The 
reports they brought back to Virginia probably had something 
to do with the start of the Watauga Settlements, which began 
some seven years later, but bore little, if any, relationship to 
Walden’s Ridge in Hamilton County, which they never saw nor 
remotely approached. ‘There is a Wallen’s Ridge in Claiborne 
County, near the town of ‘Tazewell, which is almost certainly 
the one named for Elisha Wallen because it is in the country he 
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explored and the spelling is identical. The Wallen’s Ridge in 
Claiborne County does not connect geographically with Wal- 
den’s Ridge in Hamilton County since it begins near the Virginia 
state line, lies east of Powell’s River, and terminates at Bear 
Creek on the east side of Norris Reservoir. 

Another interesting theory is advanced by Taylor Walden, a 
former resident of Chattanooga, who wrote in the Chattanooga 
News in 1927 that Walden’s Ridge derived its name from one of 
his ancestors, a Virginia militia officer named Daniel Walden. 
This article states that Daniel Walden led a small expedition to 
Nickajack around 1800 to negotiate with the Chickamaugas re- 
garding the release of some prisoners. They returned to Virginia 
by way of Sequatchie Valley, going out at its head, and camped 
on the mountain that was later named Walden’s Ridge. At this 
camp, Daniel Walden told his companions he had become so at- 
tached to this mountain that on his return to Virginia he intended 
to sell his holdings there and return here to make his permanent 
home. He did this, bringing several families with him, and all 
agreed that the ridge should bear his name. 

Unfortunately, no land grants or other records can be lo- 
cated from the counties south of Crossville that indicate any 
Walden lived on Walden’s Ridge prior to 1850. Also the Chicka- 
mauga towns of Nickajack and Running Water had been de- 
stroyed in 1794 and were never rebuilt. However, this account 
bears some slight resemblance to the one based on the Hamilton 
County section of “Goodspeed’s History of Tennessee.” The 
Goodspeed theory, which follows, is rather complicated but is 
probably the most accurate that is presently available.’ 

“In the early part of the century John Walling, with a posse 
of men, among whom were a Mr. Warren and a Mr. Green, 
came from Virginia to what is now Hamilton County, in pursuit 
of Indians who had captured and carried away as prisoners two 
white women. The posse overtook the Indians and recaptured 
the women on what is now generally called Walden’s Ridge, but 
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which 1s sometimes named, as originally, Walling’s Ridge. Mr. 
Walling and his posse, after the recapture of the women, built a 
kind of fort on this ridge, which they occupied for some days, 
until, supposing the Indians had become reconciled to the loss 
of their captives, they returned home and restored the women to 
their friends. The Indians, however, followed and killed Mr. 
Walling while he was plowing in his field. From this circum- 
stance, the ridge was named originally Walling’s Ridge. In 
some unknown way the name was subsequently corrupted into 
Wallen’s Ridge, and it is now so known in some of the depart- 
ments at Washington; and still later by some orthographical 
tergiversation it became Walden’s Ridge. It is believed, however, 
that B. B. Cannon, who was county surveyor from 1830-37, is 
responsible for the last form of the word, as it is always spelled 
Walden’s by him in his survey; and if this supposition be cor- 
rect, he was not without reason for its application, for a part of 
the old Walling family spell their name Walden but the majority 
adhere to the original form, Walling.” 


NOTES 


1. Civil War Incidents on Signal Mountain, by L. B. Kinsey. A 
pamphlet in Chattanooga Public Library, printed by The Moun- 
tain Land Company of Chattanooga. 

2. Goodspeed’s History of Tennessee, Nashville, 1887. Volume on 
Hamilton County, Page 805. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Natural History of Walden’s Ridge 


THe name Walden’s Ridge is generally used to designate the 
mountain that extends from the Tennessee River, some sixty 
miles north to the head of Sequatchie Valley, where it joins 
Cumberland Mountain to form the Cumberland Plateau. This 
book attempts to cover primarily that part of Walden’s Ridge, 
which lies between the Suck Creek Road on the south and the 
Poe or Daisy to Dunlap Road on the north, a section roughly © 
fifteen miles long, from north to south, by ten miles wide, from 
east to west, and comprising about 100,000 acres. Some of this 
area lies in Marion and Sequatchie, as well as Hamilton County, 
but it 1s the part of Walden’s Ridge that is most directly affected 
by the City of Chattanooga. Except for a few deep gorges, this 
is an area of relatively level table-land, varying in elevation from 
1,800 to 2,200 feet above sea level and rising 1,000 to 1,400 
feet from its surrounding valleys. 

Fossils in the shales, sandstones and coal veins near the top of 
Walden’s Ridge show that this area was once part of a great in- 
land sea. There was then another range of mountains, east of the 
present Great Smokies, that gradually eroded into this sea, de- 
positing alternate layers of limestone, shale, and sand. About two 
hundred millions years ago, as this older mountain range re- 
ceded, internal pressures gradually built up the Great Smoky 
Mountains and began to lift the floor of the sea on which Wal- 
den’s Ridge now stands. ‘This took place so gradually that certain 
of the rivers, flowing out of the older mountains to the east, 
were able to follow their original direction of channel into this 
ancient western sea, even as this sea receded, rather than being 
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forced southward into the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico, as would appear their natural course from our present 
moment in time. The erosive forces of the French Broad, the 
Little Tennessee, and the Hiwassee were always able to keep 
ahead of the pressures lifting the Great Smoky Mountains. This 
accounts for the deep gorges that these rivers have cut through 
the mountains from North Carolina into Tennessee. The same 
is true of the main Tennessee River, which eroded its course into 
this receding sea faster than the earth’s internal pressures lifted 
the bottom of the sea into present Walden’s Ridge and Racoon 
Mountain. Therefore, we have the beautiful Gorge of the 
Tennessee River between Chattanooga and Hales Bar Dam. 

Some twenty million years ago, the relatively level plain, west 
of the Great Smokies, that had been the bottom of the sea, be- 
gan to rise a second time. This caused the slow flowing streams, 
that had previously meandered across the plain, to become fast 
flowing and erosive forces. Internal pressure broke the sand- 
stone cap where it was weakest and allowed the streams to reach 
the more easily eroded shales, conglomerates and limestones. 
Thus in twenty million years the rivers and streams have formed 
the broad but hill-studded valley of East Tennessee on the east 
side of Walden’s Ridge and long, narrow Sequatchie Valley on 
the west side. The hard, fairly level, sandstone top of Walden’s 
Ridge is really the floor of the ancient sea that first emerged from 
the water, while its interior is composed of increasingly older 
formations as we go from top to bottom. This is shown by the 
following chart, which represents an imaginary cross section cut 
through Walden’s Ridge. 

Seven veins of coal occur at varying elevations in Walden’s 
Ridge. Only two or three are of commercial value, the principal 
one being the number five, or Sewanee seam, which is from two 
to four feet thick and is worked largely from small shaft mines 
located near the western brow of Walden’s Ridge. Attempts 
have been made to stripmine this seam but usually, after a few 
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Thickness feet 


Rockcastle sandstone 75-200 
Vandever shale 140-250 


Newton sandstone 50-175 


Pennsylvanian 


Whitwell shale 75-175 
Sewanee conglomerate 70-200 
Grizzard Foundation 35-250 
Pennington formation (shale and sandstone) 100-300 


Bangor formation (limestone) 480-600 


Mississippian 


Fort Payne formation (chert) 140-200 


Chattanooga black shale 


Devonian 


acres of coal have been uncovered, the overburden of soil and 
sandstone becomes too thick and extensive stripmining is, there- 
fore, impractical. The number seven seam is mined in a few 
places at elevations of 2,000 feet and higher but most of the other 
veins are so thin or of such low quality as to make the mining of 
them unprofitable. 

The sides of Walden’s Ridge, below the vertical sandstone 
bluffs, are for the most part talus slopes, formed by weathering, 
falling and sliding soil and rocks that have come to a rather in- 
secure resting place on the less steep slopes below. Highways 
built on these slopes sometimes wash out and slide downhill be- 
cause the conglomerate make-up of a talus slope tends to slide 
over rather than anchor itself to any bed-rock foundation. 


The soils on top of Walden’s Ridge are chiefly sandy looms of 
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the Hartsells and Muskingum types. They are lacking in natural 
fertility, which is the reason the Indians and earliest pioneers 
settled in the surrounding valleys. However, it is now known 
that these light plateau soils are well suited for growing fruits of 
various types, for numerous vegetables, and for forage crops. 
Their productivity can be maintained by the proper use of 
legumes, lime, and fertilizer. The natural acidity of these soils 
makes them ideal for certain ornamental nursery plants, such as 
azaleas and rhododendrons. 

The streams and forests of Walden’s Ridge are perhaps its 
greatest natural attractions. Being a relatively old mountain with 
a moist and temperate climate, it carries with it a considerable 
variety of tree and plant life and its proximity to the Great 
Smoky Mountains, which have the widest range of native plant 
material on the North American continent, has added greatly to 
the variety on Walden’s Ridge. 

There are at least forty-five varieties of native trees.” Among 
these are three pines. Shortleaf, the most valuable, sometimes 
reaches roo feet in height, usually has a straight trunk, and the 
old patriarchs of this species are referred to as forest pines by 
lumbermen and mountaineers. Virginia pine is the common pine 
along the brow and in other places where the soil is shallow and 
rocky. It often grows in pure and dense stands in abandoned 
fields. White pine, the third variety, is not native quite as far 
south as the Town of Signal Mountain but it thrives when 
planted here. There are many indigenous white pines fifteen to 
twenty miles north on the headwaters of Chickamauga, Soddy, 
and Sale Creeks. 

Of all the trees on Walden’s Ridge, oaks are the most numer- 
ous. Some ten varieties thrive here, ranging from the stately, 
valuable white oak down to the scrubby, almost useless, black- 
jack. In between are many red, scarlet, black, post, chestnut, 
overcup, and chinquapin oaks. Acorns from these various oaks 
furnish much of the winter food for the many squirrels, few 
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wild turkeys, and slowly returning deer of Walden’s Ridge. 
Their leaves are the ready fuel for the forest fires that all too 
frequently scar the sides and top of Walden’s Ridge in late fall 
and early spring. 

The second most numerous group of trees are the hickories, 
some seven varieties in all, including southern and big-leaf shag- 
bark, mocernut, pale, bitternut, pignut, and false pignut. Since 
there has been a poor market for mountain hickory, many of the 
original or virgin hickory trees are still standing. 

Tulip, or yellow poplar, is one of the finest shade and lumber 
trees. It likes moist places such as branch heads and the north 
slopes of coves where it sometimes attains a diameter of forty 
inches. It is the tallest of the hardwoods on Walden’s Ridge. 

Among the other forest trees are three varieties of. maple, | 
three elms, two gums, two ashes and many single varieties, such 
as persimmon, black cherry, hackberry, walnut, yellow birch 
and small, but colorful and abundant, sourwood. 

Foremost of the native flowering trees is dogwood, joined in 
the spring by redbud and later wild crabapple. Still later the 
streamsides burst into bloom, first with wild azalea, service and 
fringe trees, then three varieties of magnolia; namely, cucumber 
tree, umbrella and big-leaf magnolia, accompanied by purple 
rhododendron and mountain laurel. 

One of the finest conifers, eastern hemlock, grows thick along 
the many clear streams of the Ridge and, if left undisturbed, at- 
tains majestic size. Its frequent associate, American holly, thrives 
here on the remote streams as abundantly as any place on earth. 
When you mix holly, hemlock, rhododendron and mountain 
laurel with the murmur of a mountain stream, you have Wal- 
den’s Ridge at its peaceful best. 


NOTES 


1. The Southern Tennessee Coal Fields, by Wilbur A Nelson. A 
Report of the Tennessee Division of Geology, 1925. 
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2. Comparative Description of the Native Trees of the Sewanee 
Area, by Stephen E. Puckett. Published by The University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee, 1949. 
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CHAPTER III 


Pioneer Settlement of Walden’s Ridge 


Tue Creek and the Cherokee Indians used Walden’s Ridge as 
a productive hunting ground but none of their towns were lo- 
cated there. One of the Indian names for the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, of which Walden’s Ridge is a southeastern spur, meant 
“Mountains where the Deer Live.” They valued these mountains 
as an essential part of their territory but their towns were in the 7 
more fertile valleys. The Creeks and their Mississippian ancestors 
preferred the large rivers like the Tennessee, where they fre- 
quently built on the islands in the river. The Cherokees chose 
level areas along the smaller clear rivers, like the Little Tennes- 
see, the Hiwassee, and the Tellico, for their town sites. Both 
tribes used corn as their principal crop and fish, as well as game, 
was an important food for them. It was natural that they should 
live in the valleys along the rivers where corn grew best and 
fish were plentiful but near the mountains which were not only 
a hunting ground but a place to hide from or ambush their 
enemies. 

Tennessee became the sixteenth state to be admitted to the 
Union in 1796 but Walden’s Ridge and all of Hamilton County 
north of the Tennessee River remained as part of the Cherokee 
Nation until the Hiwassee Treaty of 1819. Chattanooga and the 
surrounding country south of this river was Cherokee territory 
until the forced removal of these, by then, civilized Indians in 
1838. 

Walden’s Ridge was legally open to white settlement in 1823, 
or fifteen years earlier than Chattanooga, but extremely few 
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families moved there prior to 1838. There is not complete and 
definite proof as to which was the first family to settle in the 
Hamilton County section of Walden’s Ridge. However, the late 
Joseph (Uncle Joe) Miles made a strong claim that the family of 
his great uncle were the first settlers. Uncle Joe is remembered 
best as a reliable distiller of “moonshine” whiskey, particularly 
during prohibition days, rather than as an accurate historian but 
there are things that ring true in the account which he said his 
great uncle gave to him. 

According to Uncle Joe, when the original Miles came to 
Hamilton County, the Cherokee Indians were still across the 
Tennessee River in what is now Chattanooga. This pioneer Miles 
had come from North Carolina to enter a land grant in the valley 
section of Hamilton County but got into a heated argument with 
one of the Cherokees over this land and killed this Indian by 
striking him over the head with a bar of lead wrapped in a cloth 
sack. Miles feared that this might look like murder to the 
numerous remaining Cherokees and that he had better take to 
the hills. Walden’s Ridge was the nearest and wildest mountain, 
so he loaded his family and their meager belongings into their 
wagon and started up Levi’s Gap (this is the gap where the 
present natural gas pipe line crosses the eastern brow of Wal- 
den’s Ridge). When they reached the cliffs they could find no 
way to get their wagon through so finally had to take it apart 
and carry it, piece by piece, over the bluff and reassemble it on 
top, all of which took two days. Once on top, they traveled on 
for another half day, finally selecting a site near Lone Oak and 
the present Sequatchie County line for their first crude log cabin. 

The Miles family hardly dared stir off Walden’s Ridge, at least 
towards Chattanooga, for many months, so lived in almost 
complete isolation until one day they looked up the trail to the 
north and saw a man in a coonskin cap, leading a team of oxen 
pulling a covered wagon towards their cabin. They were over- 
joyed to welcome these first visitors, whom they learned were 
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named Winchester and that they had come down from Ken- 
tucky, all the way along the top of the mountain. 

The Miles persuaded the Winchesters to settle near them and 
for several years, until the removal of the Cherokees down the 
tragic “Trail of Tears” to Oklahoma, the Miles and the Win- 
chesters were the only families on the part of Walden’s Ridge 
that is in Hamilton County. There was considerable intermar- 
riage between the Winchesters and the Miles during these early 
years, principally because no one else was available to either 
family for marrying purposes. 

The Miles story rings true in that the earliest settlement was 
near: Lone Oak; the Winchesters are said to have come down 
from Kentucky along the top of the mountain and the original 
Miles and Winchester houses were across the road from each 
other. If true, all of this probably took place sometime between 
1830 and 1838. 

It is known that a trickle of other families moved to Walden’s 
Ridge shortly after the Cherokee removal in 1838, most coming 
from the Chattanooga side and a few from Sequatchie Valley, 
but there were only about twenty families living there at the 
time of the Civil War. Among the earliest settlers, presumably 
after the Miles and Winchesters, were the Kells, Brimers and 
Duckers, who built near Lone Oak; the Freidenburgs, who built 
in the Horseshoe, north of Lone Oak; the Vandergriff, Gadd 
and Hartman families, who settled near Sawyers; the Houser, 
Beck and Conner families, near Fairmount; the Rogers on the 
east brow; the Levi’s, near Summertown and Bob White near 
Edwards Point. 

It is difficult to trace the history of the earliest settlers on 
Walden’s Ridge because many of those who came first, in the 
1830's and 1840’s, did not register their land until later, fre- 
quently in the 1850's. The State of Tennessee offered mountain 
lands in Hamilton County and other parts of the Ocoee District 
for entry in 1823. Prices ranged from one cent to twelve and 
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a half cents an acre. Most of the earliest recorded grants are of 
fairly large size, 1,000 to 5,000 acres, such as Laton K. Smith, 
3,000 acres on the headwaters of North Chickamauga Creek in 
1830 and George R. Cannon, 5,000 acres on Walden’s Ridge in 
1834. Several of the earliest grant holders apparently bought for 
investment or speculative purposes and lived elsewhere than in 
Hamilton County, while some of the actual earliest settlers ob- 
tained title by possession because most of their entries are for 
200 to 300 acres and it is possible to claim through possession 
only such land as is fenced in, cultivated or otherwise constantly 
used. It is probable that these pioneer residents did not know 
they were living on land claimed by others for they had come 
to what appeared an unbroken and unclaimed wilderness and 
had built their cabins and made their clearing alone, unaided and 
undisturbed. 

Four pioneer settlers, who did purchase grants in the early 
years, were Jacob Hartman, 634 acres in 1829; Gilbert Vander- 
eriff, 2,000 acres in 1842; George Levi, 500 acres in 1849; and 
by assignment, Elisha Rogers’ grant of 1,000 acres to J. C. Con- 
ner and George Rogers in 1847. 

In 1852, Josiah McNair Anderson, a prosperous farmer and 
congressman from Sequatchie Valley, completed the Anderson 
Pike as a toll road across Walden’s Ridge to connect with the 
corduroy road, which came up from Chattanooga on the east 
side. The first major railroad to reach Tennessee, the Western 
and Atlantic, built by the State of Georgia, had been opened 
from Atlanta to Chattanooga in 1851. A principal purpose of the 
Anderson Pike was to give the people of Sequatchie Valley ac- 
cess to this railhead at Chattanooga. It also did more to open up 
Walden’s Ridge than any other factor in these early years. 

Prior to the Civil War, the toll gate for the Anderson Pike 
was at the top of the ‘““W” Gap at the Elisha Rogers place.’ 
After the Civil War, the toll gate was moved some three miles 
west to the James C. Conner place. Mrs. Charles Adams, who 
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helped keep the toll gate in her youth, lists the toll charges as: 
horse and rider, twenty cents; horse and buggy, twenty-five 
cents; carriage or wagon drawn by a team, fifty cents; herds of 
horses, mules or cattle, three cents each; and droves of hogs or 
sheep, one cent each. With the completion of the present “W” 
road in 1892, the Anderson toll gate was discontinued but dur- 
ing the forty years of its existence an odd assortment of traffic 
passed through it, including large flocks of turkeys each fall, 
with three or four handlers walking to each side and behind 
them. 

A rather surprising development for Walden’s Ridge just be- 
fore the Civil War was the establishment of the Fairmount 
Academy in 1858. This was a private or subscription school 
prior to 1872 and was financed and built by a small group of — 
men, including John Beck, George Rogers, James C. Conner, 
Joseph Dobbs, and John Fryar. Schools were scarce in the rural 
sections of Tennessee at that time and this was one of the first 
of its kind in Hamilton County. Its first teacher was a Mr. 
Gowen, whose cash salary was $10.00 per month. The Acad- 
emy had to close during the Civil War and Reconstruction 
years but reopened in 1869 and continued in the same one 
room building until 1912, when a new and much larger school, 
called the Nathan Bachman School, was constructed near the 
intersection of the Fairmount Road and the Anderson Pike. 
G. Russell Brown served as principal of the Fairmount School 
from 1896 until 1902. During its time the small Fairmount 
Academy building was frequently used as a place of worship 
and for weddings and funerals. It burned down on July 7, 
1946. 

The families who moved to Walden’s Ridge, prior to the 
Civil War, were pioneers in the true American sense of the word. 
They were spared the Indian menace but in other respects lived 
the same hardy, independent and self-reliant lives as had the first 
Tennesseans at Watauga and the Cumberland settlements. The 
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Students at the Fairmount Academy 
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Anderson Pike and the Fairmount Academy brought the first 
traces of civilization as we know it but even these were inter- 
rupted by the Civil War and the Reconstruction years which 
followed. 


NOTES 


1. Pioneers of Walden’s Ridge, page 52. By Elise Conner Adams, 
Chattanooga, 1950. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Civil War and Walden’s Ridge 


Few people in the South, or probably the nation, were more 
neutral in their feeling about the Civil War than the inhabitants 
of Walden’s Ridge. In the valleys around them excitement was 
intense by 1861 but most of the people on the Ridge cared little 
about the issues because their farms were merely clearings in the 
forest and they owned no slaves nor much of anything else. 
They just wanted to be left alone in their mountain solitude. 
The war-came to Walden’s Ridge in the early fall of 1863 but 
even then the local people wanted no part of it. The Union sol- 
diers in particular, and almost of necessity, confiscated the few 
horses, hogs, cattle, and chickens the mountain people had left, 
therefore, they were glad to see both armies move on towards 
Dalton and Atlanta, following the battle of Missionary Ridge. 

Private Kinsey’s report in the opening chapter indicates the 
strategic importance of Walden’s Ridge to the Union army, 
bottled up in Chattanooga for the six weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the battle of Chickamauga. 

Nearly fifty thousand Union soldiers had retreated into Chat- 
tanooga from the battlefield of Chickamauga on September 20, 
1863. General Bragg, the Confederate commander, had not pur- 
sued them as Forrest, Longstreet, and other of his subordinates 
had advised but three days later he laid siege by stretching his 
lines from Lookout Mountain across Chattanooga Valley to Mis- 
sionary Ridge and north along this ridge to its end, near the 
Tennessee River. The three days of Bragg’s indecision allowed 
Rosecrans, the Union commander, not only to fortify Chatta- 
nooga but to get his supply wagons around Lookout Mountain 
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and back to the railhead at Bridgeport. These three days also 
gave both commanders time to survey their respective situations. 

The Union army found itself under siege with all of its supply 
lines blocked except the long and tedious one of the Anderson 
Pike over Walden’s Ridge and down Sequatchie Valley to Bridge- 
port, a total of sixty miles. The bottleneck of this precarious 
route was the steep eastern escarpment of Walden’s Ridge. In 
describing the corduroy road, one of the Union officers wrote: * 
“The ascent of Waldron’s Ridge is steep and crooked, the road 
much of the way is composed of logs, one end of which rests 
on the side of the mountain, the other end supported in a hori- 
zontal position by props, thus forming a sort of corduroy road. 
At one point near the summit, a stream of water ran down the 
mountain’s side through the interstices of the logs. It was a’ 
rickety, insecure, makeshift of a road and was so narrow that 
only in places could two teams pass each other.” 

From this description, it 1s easy to see that a second road, 
up the eastern slope, had to be opened and opened quickly, so 
that the loaded wagons, bound for Chattanooga, could use one 
and the empty wagons, bound for Bridgeport, could use the other. 
Since Longstreet’s Confederate sharpshooters, strung along the 
shore of the Tennessee River on the Racoon Mountain side, ef- 
fectively prevented use of the Haley Trail, directly across the 
river from them, the hurried construction of the Federal or Mili- 
tary Road seemed the only solution. This road was built up 
Shoal Creek Gorge along somewhat the route of the present 
Signal Mountain Road. On reaching the top of the mountain, it 
ran west of the present Taft Highway and joined the Anderson 
Pike near the Shackleford place. It, too, was a steep, crude, and 
makeshift affair but the empty wagon trains returning to Bridge- 
port had to use it. 

Small detachments of Union soldiers were stationed on Signal 
Point, at Bob White’s, the James C. Conner place and “View 
Rock,” on the “Fur Top,” for the purpose of maintaining a sig- 
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nal line between Jasper and Chattanooga. They reported on the 
movement of Confederate troops, as well as their own wagon 
supply trains. The principal duty of the soldiers at the Conner 
place was to take care of the horses and mules that were kept in 
a corral the Union army built in early October of 1863, on the 
trail between the Anderson Pike and the Sawyers settlement, 
now appropriately called Corral Road. Mules that were no 
longer able to pull wagons up and down Walden’s Ridge were 
placed in this corral to rest and feed until they could be put back 
to work again. Nearly 1,500 mules had been placed in the corral 
by November of 1863. It is also reported that over 10,000 addi- 
tional mules died from over-exertion and under-nourishment as 
they attempted to get the heavy wagons over Walden’s Ridge. 
Their decaying bodies were an added hazard along the corduroy 
road and the Anderson Pike. 

The most violent action that Walden’s Ridge saw during the 
Civil War was Wheeler’s Cavalry raid. A few days after the 
battle of Chickamauga, General Bragg gave General Joe Wheeler 
command of all the Confederate cavalry forces in the area. 
Wheeler acted quickly, leading his own troops some thirty 
miles up the Tennessee River from Chattanooga where they 
forded to the west bank and joined the men previously com- 
manded by General Forrest, on the afternoon of September 30. 
The combined forces, three brigades in all, used the Poe Road to 
cross Walden’s Ridge on October 1 and camped near Henson’s 
Gap above present Dunlap. Here Wheeler divided his forces, 
sending one brigade to McMinnville to destroy the Union ware- 
houses there, and rousing the other two brigades at 3 A.M. on 
October 2 to lead them south, down Sequatchie Valley. A short 
distance south of Dunlap, they overtook a Union supply train, 
made up of thirty-two wagons, each wagon being drawn by 
six mules. Wheeler’s men easily surrounded and captured this 
small train. This wagon train had apparently come from the 


Union supply base at McMinnville. 
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An hour later, at the foot of Anderson’s Gap, they found what 
they were really looking for, an enormous Federal wagon train, 
variously estimated at from 400 to 1,500 wagons, with its head 
near the top of Walden’s Ridge and its tail five miles or more 
down the valley towards Jasper. Wheeler’s first charge was re- 
pulsed by the Federal escort but his second, led by Colonel 
Russell’s Alabama regiment, broke through and complete con- 
fusion resulted all along the Federal train. Union teamsters de- 
serted their wagons and took to the woods, some on mule back, 
others on foot. The uncontrolled and panic-stricken four and 
six mule teams got tangled in their harness, some turned over the 
wagons to which they were hitched and lunged aimlessly in 
various directions. | 

It was the first chance in many days that the Confederates © 
had to fill their haversacks, so they dove for the wagons that 
were loaded with cheese and other food. General Wheeler and 
his staff rode up and down the line, literally pulling some of 
their men from the Federal wagons by their heels. In time order 
was restored among the Confederate troops but not the Federal 
mules. Some of the men were detailed to burn the wagons, others 
to shoot the mules. By midafternoon a continuous line of the 
fire of burning wagons was said to stretch up Anderson’s Gap 
from the bottom to the top of Walden’s Ridge. 

Wheeler’s raid made bad matters worse for the besieged Un- 
ion army in Chattanooga. Most of the wagon train of General 
‘Thomas’s army corps had been destroyed. ‘Iwo weeks later the 
soldiers were put on what they called quarter rations. The only 
meat available was bacon and the only bread hardtack. The 
difficult life line over Walden’s Ridge became increasingly in- 
adequate. 

The authorities in Washington were aware of the plight of 
their army, bottled up in Chattanooga. First they sent two corps 
from Virginia, about 20,000 men, commanded by General Joe 
Hooker. These men entrained at Alexandria, Virginia, on Sep- 
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tember 27, came by way of Cincinnati, Louisville, and Nashville 
to Bridgeport in ten days, but to cover the thirty-five miles from 
there to Chattanooga was to take them twenty more days. Had 
they moved in earlier, they would have added to the supply 
problem in Chattanooga so they remained near the railhead at 
Bridgeport until a plan for a better supply line could be effected. 

Next Washington created the Military Division of the Mis- 
sissippi, which gave General U. S. Grant command of all Union 
forces west of the Alleghanies, except those around New Or- 
leans and in the southwest. Immediately following this, Grant 
relieved Rosecrans of command in Chattanooga and instructed 
General Thomas to take over. He then hurried on from Louis- 
ville to Chattanooga to survey the situation himself. 

On arrival in Chattanooga, Grant found that a bold and im- 
aginative plan for relieving the supply situation had been for- 
mulated by General W. F. (Baldy) Smith, who had been Rose- 
cran’s engineering officer. With Grant’s approval, 1,800 men 
were placed on sixty pontoons and floated out from Chatta- 
nooga at 3 A.M. on October 27. These pontoons hugged the 
north bank of the river around Moccasin Bend, were not de- 
tected by the Confederate pickets on the south bank, and 
reached Brown’s Ferry at 5 a.m. They surprised and captured 
the Confederate pickets on the knoll directly above the ferry 
and immediately began using their pontoons to ferry over the 
2,200 additional men, who had marched overland across the 
ankle of Moccasin Bend while they were floating around the toe. 
These combined forces held their position at Brown’s Ferry until 
the arrival of Hooker’s leading divisions, who had also started 
their march from Bridgeport on the morning of October 27. 

General Bragg ordered General Longstreet to meet him at the 
point of Lookout Mountain on the morning of October 28, for 
the purpose of formulating plans for recovering Brown’s Ferry 
from the Union troops, who had captured it the day before.” 
Longstreet reports on this conference as follows: “While laying 
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his plans, sitting on the point of Lookout Rock, the enemy threw 
some shells at us and succeeded in bursting one about two hun- 
dred feet below us. That angered the General a little and he 
ordered Alexander to drop some of his shells about their heads. 
As this little practice went on, a messenger came bursting 
through the brush, asking for General Longstreet and reported 
the enemy marching from Bridgeport along the base of the 
mountain; artillery and infantry. General Bragg denied the re- 
port and rebuked the soldier for sensational alarms, but the sol- 
dier said, ‘General, if you will ride to a point on the west side 
of the mountain, [ will show them to you.’ We rode and saw 
the 11th and 12th Corps under General Hooker, from the Army 
of the Potomac, marching quietly along the valley towards 

Brown’s Ferry. The General was surprised. | 

Presently the rear-guard came in sight and made its bivouac 
immediately in front of the point upon which we stood. This 
force was estimated at 1,500 men and halted about three miles 
in the rear of the main body. 

A plan was laid to capture the rear-guard by night attack. He 
proposed to send me, McLain’s and Jenkins’s divisions but 
changed his mind without giving me notice, and only ordered 
Jenkins’s division.” 

There appears to have been some confusion in Confederate 
orders regarding the battle of Wauhatchie but the most decisive 
factor was something the Confederates could not anticipate.* 
Several days earlier, a group of Union officers. in Chattanooga 
had been able to break the Confederate signal code, therefore, 
the Confederate orders flashed from Lookout Mountain in prep- 
aration for the night battle of Wauhatchie were just as signifi- 
cant to the Union as to the Confederate officers. 

When the attack came shortly after midnight, both Howard’s 
division, in the lead, and Geary’s, in the rear, were fully prepared. 
Some of Howard’s troops moved back to support Geary’s, the 
mules from Geary’s wagon train stampeded towards the Con- 
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federate attackers, who thought the riderless mules were a Fed- 
eral cavalry charge and retreated back towards Lookout Moun- 
tain. [he battle turned into little more than a skirmish. However, 
it was a most important one for the Union army in Chattanooga 
because now they had two satisfactory supply routes to Bridge- 
port. The route over Walden’s Ridge was virtually abandoned 
and most of the supplies now came by river steamboat to Kelly’s 
Ferry, then eight miles by wagon across the pontoons at Brown’s 
Ferry to Chattanooga, as this avoided the slow and difficult 
steamboat passage up the rapids of the Suck. In addition, there 
was a road, thirty-five miles in length, through Wauhatchie, 
Whiteside, and Shellmound to Bridgeport. 

With the blockade broken, Grant was able to notify Washing- 
ton that the Union position in Chattanooga now appeared secure 
and if the enemy left them undisturbed for two more weeks, 
plans for a break-out would be well advanced. Bragg cooperated 
perfectly by sending Longstreet’s corps, together with Wheeler’s 
cavalry, some 12,000 men in all, off to Knoxville on November 5, 
just prior to the arrival of Sherman’s Union reinforcements, who 
moved up from Mississippi to Chattanooga by way of Memphis. 
Federal troops in and around Chattanooga outnumbered Con- 
federates almost two to one by November 24 and this had much 
to do with the Union victories of Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. These in turn led to the Atlanta campaign and 
Sherman’s march to the sea. 

The first small but extremely important key to this tide of 
Union victories was “Baldy” Smith’s pre-dawn boat ride around 
the toe of Moccasin Bend. This clever little maneuver took Wal- 
den’s Ridge out of the war immediately and played its direct part 
in opening the floodgates that led to final Confederate surrender. 


NOTES 


1. How Soldiers Were Made. Scribner, page 46. 
2. From Manassas to Appomattox, by James Longstreet. Philadel- 


phia, 1896, page 474. 
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3. Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil War, by Alfred H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. Alden. New York, 1868, page 555. 
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CHAPTER V 


Summertown 


CuaTranooca came through the Reconstruction period with less 
bitterness than most towns in the South because its citizens, 
many of whom had been in the Union as well as Confederate 
armies, quickly learned to work together in harmony. The census 
of 1870 gave its population as 6,903. Then, as now, the moun- 
tains and ridges that surround Chattanooga were beautiful but 
the town itself was ugly. It was then more of a junction town 
than the manufacturing center it is today. Railroads from At- 
Janta, Nashville, Memphis, and Knoxville had joined together at 
Chattanooga just before the Civil War. By 1870, steamboat 
trafic on the upper Tennessee River was thriving again so tracks 
were laid down Broad Street, then called Railroad Street, to the 
river in order to connect the rail and river traffic. 

The business section of town was on Market Street and ex- 
tended from Ninth Street to the river but Market Street itself 
was unpaved and alternately muddy or dusty, due to the numer- 
ous herds of cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, and mules that were 
driven in from Sequatchie Valley and other places. The frame 
buildings were unattractive and almost every other one was a 
saloon. It appeared and actually was a frontier junction town, 
probably more in the western than southern tradition, for cotton 
was not the principal crop here and large plantations never had 
and never did develop. 

Chattanooga suffered a series of disasters in the years im- 
mediately following the Civil War. Its greatest flood came in 
March of 1867, when the Tennessee River reached a crest of 58.6 
feet and Captain Woods White brought his steamboat, “‘Chero- 
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“W” Road soon after construction in 1892 


SUMMERTOWN 


kee,” up Market Street to Fifth Street and would have continued 
on to Ninth Street had not the property owners asked him to 
turn back because they feared the wake of his boat would further 
weaken their tottering buildings. 

The flood finally receded and the townspeople cleared out the 
debris and driftwood. The military bridge across the river had 
washed away so a ferry was built to take its place. Four years 
later, in 1871, fire destroyed twenty-one business buildings on 
Market Street. Then, in June of 1873, the cholera struck. Nei- 
ther the cause nor cure for this dread disease was known at the 
time but it was thought to be a communicable disease of the 
towns and when it came those who could headed for the open 
spaces. 

The day that cholera first struck Chattanooga, Judge D. M. 
Key came home to lunch and asked his wife, “Lizzie, can you 
and the children be ready to go to Walden’s Ridge tomorrow?” 

“No, Judge, I cannot possibly go. All of our clothes are in 
the tub soaking.” 

“Two people died of cholera this morning.” 

“Have the hack here by noon, Judge, we'll be ready. 

David M. Key, one of Chattanooga’s leading citizens of that 
time, and of all time, had been a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 43rd 
Tennessee Regiment of the Confederate Army that was cap- 
tured in the siege of Vicksburg. His health was permanently im- 
paired by the months spent in a Union army prison following his 
capture. He had found the clear air and pure waters of Walden’s 
Ridge beneficial. In this time of plague, his thoughts naturally 
turned to Walden’s Ridge and Mabbitt Spring. He was later to 
become a United States Senator and Postmaster-General in Presi- 
dent Hayes’s cabinet, but even then his letters from Washington 
referred frequently and longingly to Walden’s Ridge. 

The next day the D. M. Keys, with their seven children and 
his brother, Summerfield A. Key, accompanied by his wife and 
infant daughter, traveled the long, rough corduroy road up Wal- 
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den’s Ridge to a boarding house called “Three Oaks,” near 
Mabbitt Spring, that was run by a Lewis family. A few other 
Chattanooga families, including the Duffys, whose daughter, 
“Tommie,” became a co-founder of the Girls’ Preparatory 
School, followed the Keys up Walden’s Ridge to “Three Oaks” 
that tragic summer but the Keys were the only ones who came 
back in the following years. 

“Three Oaks” was a fairly large frame building and the food 
was simple but nourishing. Marketing was complicated that sum- 
mer because all food had to be brought from Sequatchie Valley 
rather than Chattanooga. The Key children enjoyed the experi- 
ence immensely since there were so many new things to do and 
so much more freedom than in town. 

The Key brothers found the cooler mountain air far more 1 
invigorating than the heat of Chattanooga and the waters of 
Mabbitt Spring seemed to do wonders for D. M. Key. Before 
the summer ended, they bought land just south of Mabbitt 
Spring, where present Glenway and Ivory Streets intersect, 
and arranged to have twin, three-room, log cabins built there. 
The completion of these cabins marked the birth of Summer- 
town. 

The large D. M. Key family outgrew their log cabin and in 
1882 Mrs. Key bought the nearby 135 acre Levi farm for 
$400.00. The next year, “Topside” was built and this house 
still stands as a landmark of Summertown. 

The Summerfield Keys kept and occupied their cabin for 
many summers. It was purchased about 1930 by the Eugene 
Bryans, who used it as a guest house until a forest fire destroyed 
it in 1944. 

Elisha Rogers, an early resident of Hamilton County, had 
acquired grants, which totaled 15,000 acres, located on the side 
and top of Walden’s Ridge, surrounding the old corduroy, or 
present “W” road, and running west to the Sequatchie County 
line. His granddaughter, Frances, born in 1848, remembered that 
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when her family first began to summer on Walden’s Ridge in 
about 1876, only one other Chattanooga family was there, the 
D. M. Keys.’ The Rogers’ summer cottage was on the brow at 
the south side of the ‘“W’” road in the section that soon became 
known as Albion View. The Reverend Joseph Woodhead, an 
Englishman, who had been pastor of the First Methodist Church 
in Chattanooga, bought some 160 acres, surrounding the present 
Nathan Bachman home, in 1869 and became a year-round resi- 
dent of Walden’s Ridge. 

Chattanooga suffered its fourth and greatest disaster in 1878. 
As the summer progressed, yellow fever, which had started in 
New Orleans in the spring, crept closer up the Mississippi 
Valley. It was felt that this scourge could not cross the moun- 
tains into Chattanooga so numerous refugees from the deep ~ 
South came here. In August some deaths occurred among these 
refugees and by mid-September it was evident that what local 
physicians had called “pernicious billious fever” was in fact the 
dread “yellow jack.” Panic seized the community and people 
fled from town in all directions.“ Walden’s Ridge received its 
full quota for, by then, at least two boarding houses had been 
established there, in the Summertown section. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amos Rank had come down from the north and 
taken over “Three Oaks,” which was described by the people 
who were there during the yellow fever epidemic and afterwards 
as a “simple, comfortable, mountain boarding house.” Another 
similar boarding house, located between the present Kruesi and 
Bates homes, was run by a Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. Both of these 
places were full to overflowing during the fall of 1878 because 
the first frost did not occur until November 8th that year and 
this killed the mosquitoes, which were the then unknown car- 
riers of the disease. Yellow fever had caused 388 deaths in Chatta- 
nooga and the population of the town, which had shrunk from 
11,000 to about 2,000 at the height of the epidemic, did not re- 
turn to normal until late November. 
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Early autumn is a beautiful time of the year on Walden’s 
Ridge, so several of the yellow fever refugees like the Keys, 
who had come six years earlier to escape cholera, either bought 
land for planned summer homes or returned to the Rank and 
Wilson boarding houses in the ensuing summers. In 1882, John 
Griffiss, Judge Clegg and Dr. E. P. Simms sub-divided the Mab- 
bitt place, which they had bought earlier, and this furnished the 
framework for the subsequent development of Summertown. 
Fortunately and thoughtfully, they set aside Mabbitt Spring, to- 
gether with the lovely gorge which surrounds it, as a park for 
the joint use of each lot holder in their sub-division. 

The J. P. Smartts and the L. J. Sharps were among the earliest 
summer residents of Summertown. Several others came in the 
1890’s, including the L. W. Bates, the John Divines, Colonel 
and Mrs. Milton Ochs, the Martins and the Van Dykes. 

Early summer settlers in the Albion View section were the 
Carlins, Probascos, Nelsons, Gardenhires, Herrons, Hedges and 
Elberfields. Those along the bluff, north of Albion View, were 
Dr. Simms, John C. Griffiss, Joe Anderson, Frank Fritts, Harry 
Erwin and the Gerstles. 2050656 

Among Fairmount’s earliest summer residents were the Spen- 
cers, Shacklefords, Scudders, Dobbs, McGuffeys, Cleages and 
Dowlers. 

A minor railroad wreck in June of 1881 brought good fortune 
to the summer colony on Walden’s Ridge. Following the Civil 
War, Captain S. C. Hutcheson of Virginia had formed a law 
partnership in Houston, Texas. The Texas summer heat affected 
him acutely so he returned each summer to the Virginia moun- 
tains. Captain Hutcheson’s daughter, Mrs. E. Y. Chapin, wrote 
that, on learning they would be delayed in Chattanooga for a day 
because of a wreck up the line, her father “looked up at the 
mountain, hired a buggy, bought a log cabin at the head of the 
corduroy road and lived there forty three summers.” Captain 
Hutcheson is described as “being of small build but active, pos- 
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sessing a brilliant mind and the true joy of living.” He brought 
with him three daughters and fifteen foxhounds. Of these, his 
daughter, Elise (Mrs. E. Y. Chapin, Sr.) married and remained 
in Chattanooga and on Signal Mountain. 

With the permanent and summer populations both increasing 
on Walden’s Ridge, it became evident towards the late 1880’s 
that something would have to be done about the inadequate cor- 
duroy road. A committee, which included D. M. Key, Dr. 
Simms, Frank Fritts and S. M. Gardenhire, arranged to pur- 
chase the Anderson Turnpike toll rights from Squire T’. C. Con- 
ner. This committee then assigned these rights to Hamilton 
County and Hugh Whiteside, the county judge, agreed that 
Hamilton County would build and maintain a. new road up 
Walden’s Ridge. This new road, the present “W,” was com- - 
pleted in 1892 at a cost of $11,000, which was considerable of 
an engineering feat and even more of a financial achievement. 
William Thomas Walker, the father of naturalist Robert Sparks 
Walker, supervised the building of this road. 

The “W” road brought the public horse-drawn “hacks” as a 
characteristic and picturesque means of transportation to and 
from Walden’s Ridge. They operated until the coming of the 
automobiles. Squire Conner drove one, Uncle Jimmie Smith an- 
other and Mr. Hartman a third. On his early morning route to 
town, Mr. Hartman would announce his approach with loud 
blasts on a tallyho horn, which proved an effective alarm clock 
because he got underway around 6 a.m. The trip to town, 
down the mountain, took about two and a half hours, the return 
journey nearly four hours. The usual charge was 50¢ each way 
but on the drive up the mountain the men and children walked 
around the steep “W” curves to lighten the load and frequently 
the younger ladies would accompany them to demonstrate their 
sprightliness. There were few daily commuters, Colonel Ochs 
being an exception, and he rode a saddle horse, named Shafter, 
to and from his almost daily duties at the Chattanooga Times. 
Most of the men established their families on the Ridge for the 
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summer, then came up by hack to spend the weekends with them. 

Mrs. L. J. Sharp and Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Brown were leaders 
in the movement that brought the Union Chapel into being. It 
was dedicated on August 11, 1908 and ever since has been the 
uniting force that has brought families from Summertown, Fair- 
mount and the Brow together each Sunday morning for over 
fifty summers. All generations who have gathered there remem- 


ber 


“No place is so dear to my childhood 
As the little brown church in the dell.” 


The golden age of Summertown was perhaps from 1890 to 
1910 when it was more of a summer colony and less of the 
suburb that the automobile has made it. When families moved 
up then they stayed; there was no dashing back to town the next 
morning to pick up tooth-brushes, tennis shoes, and other for- 
gotten articles. Families and neighbors were thrown together 
constantly and intimately and they learned to love it. 

The world in which they lived was not complicated by the 
numerous gadgets which gasoline and electricity have brought. 
Telephones, refrigerators, electric lights, and even inside plumb- 
ing belonged to the future. The first post office was at Fairmount, 
where mail came once a week. In 1893, it was moved to Albion 
View, at the top of the “W” and deliveries were speeded up to 
two a week. The Albion View post office soon developed into a 
country store and became a great gathering place for the sum- 
mer residents on mail days. This store carried non-perishable 
items, such as flour, sugar, corn, meal, and coffee, which, to- 
gether with the fresh meat (killed the day before) that Mr. 
Freudenberg supplied from his butcher’s wagon twice a week, 
and the fresh vegetables offered by Mr. Kell, also twice a week, 
made marketing a comparatively simple matter. Recorded prices 
of those times are: so¢ for a leg of lamb, frying chickens 1o¢ 
per chicken, and eggs 10¢ a dozen." 

No ice was available so there were no refrigerators. Milk, but- 
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ter, and other perishables were kept in spring houses, or cellars, 
dug near the kitchen door in a cool, shady place. 

One of the most coveted invitations of Summertown, in the 
early days, was to the bath house or laundry at “Topside.” The 
Keys had built a shed about half way between their spring and 
kitchen, which contained a huge iron wash kettle. During the 
latter part of the week, after the clothes were finished, the Key 
children carried water from the spring to this kettle, built a fire 
under it and invited a select and presumably rotating few of their 
neighbors over for the then rare treat of a hot bath. 

The founders of Summertown came first as refugees from 
cholera and yellow fever. They returned because they had 
found peace, quiet, simplicity, and above all, great natural beauty. 
Many of their grandchildren and great-grandchildren still live on © 
Walden’s Ridge but now it is necessary to make more of a search 
for this natural beauty, which then was everywhere. 


NOTES 
1. A History of Summertown. Elizabeth B. Patten, Chattanooga, 


Heder 
2. Letter of George Gardenhire to the Chattanooga Times, Oct. 12, 


1941. 

3. The Chattanooga Country, page 321. Govan and Livingood, 
Chattanooga, 1952. 

4. E. Y. Chapin’s Glimpses, in the Hamilton County Herald. (Date 
not shown.) 
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CHAPTER VI 


Emma Bell Miles of Walden’s Ridge and 
Charles E. Fames of Signal Mountain 


Two of the extremely few people of real genius that the Chatta- 
nooga area has produced called Walden’s Ridge their home. 
One, Emma Bell Miles, was of the pioneer tradition and entirely 
a product and interpreter of the old mountain, Walden’s Ridge. 
The other, Charles E. James, who founded the Town of Signal 
Mountain, brought the modern world to the old mountain, and 
was, in the eyes of most people, a prophet of progress. The 
worlds of both Emma Bell Miles and Charlie James continue to 
exist on Walden’s Ridge, sometimes side by side, but the James’ 
world is rapidly taking over the Miles’ way of life, to the genuine 
regret of a stout-hearted minority. These two outstanding peo- 
ple were contemporaries but had little else in common except a 
love for Walden’s Ridge, which they looked at from entirely 
different, if not conflicting, points of view. 

Emma Bell Miles was born at the mountain hamlet of Rabbit 
Hash, Kentucky, in 1879. Both of her parents were school- 
teachers and moved to Walden’s Ridge in 1888, when Emma 
Bell was nine years old, because they were offered the Oak- 
dale School, which had just been built near the top of the “W” 
Road. The Miles lived in what later became known as the Martin 
Cottage, which formerly stood where the “W” Road inter- 
sects the present Taft Highway. 

Emma Bell’s childhood was simple and close to nature. She 
inherited a strong love of learning from her schoolteacher par- 
ents. Her father encouraged her to keep a daily diary and thus 
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her training in self-expression began. This continued throughout 
her life and became an essential part of her being. During her 
teens, Harper’s Magazine was her constant companion and inspi- 
ration. Later Harper’s was to publish many of her short stories 
and poems. 

Her love of nature was even more basic than her love of learn- 
ing. She was a child of nature and an understanding one. Early 
in life she sought out the favorite haunts of birds, shrubs and 
wild flowers. Later, her best paintings were of these subjects in 
their natural surroundings. Her overwhelming desire was to live 
with and interpret the world of nature she knew and loved so 
well. | 

Emma Bell’s talent for painting was recognized early. When | 
she was sixteen years old, she walked the ten miles from her 
home on Walden’s Ridge to Chattanooga, knocked at the door 
of a young art teacher there and told her, “I have a dollar saved 
up and want you to give me a dollar’s worth of painting les- 
sons.” This teacher found Emma Bell’s talent so pronounced that 
she told other interested Chattanoogans about it and together 
they arranged to send Emma Bell to the St. Louis School of 
Design. Her progress was rapid while she remained in St. Louis 
and she had exhibits at the World Exposition there but at the 
end of two years she became immensely homesick for her native 
Walden’s Ridge. She felt that she could no longer. bear the pres- 
sure and confinement of a large city so she came home even 
though it cut short her almost assured career as a successful artist. 

Shortly after her return to Walden’s Ridge, Emma Bell mar- 
ried Frank Miles, a public hack driver and member of one of the 
pioneer families on the Ridge. The Miles moved into a rented 
cabin and spent many days during their first two years together 
happily roaming the woods they both knew so well. ‘They shared 
a devoted love of nature and an impractical disregard for the 
necessities of life. , 

Soon children began to arrive; their first were twin girls, Jean 
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and Judith, who were tucked into twin soap boxes as cradles. 
Two years later, Joe was born, then Kitty, and finally a fifth 
baby boy, who died of scarlet fever in infancy. 

During this time, Frank Miles’s jobs were so infrequent that 
the wolf was never far from their door. They were forced to 
move from cabin to cabin because of delinquent rent or increas- 
ing debt at the grocery store. Emma Bell’s family duties seemed 
endless but she always kept a box of water colors or oil paints 
and a pad of paper somewhere in her cabin. Dire necessity 
drove her hand and brush. There was a ready market for the 
few paintings she found time to complete among the residents 
of Summertown and other Chattanooga people. These fine little 
paintings of everyday scenes on Walden’s Ridge, such as a small 
waterfall, pines overhanging a bluff, ferns clustered along a 
stream or wild azaleas in full bloom have been handed down as 
family heirlooms in a number of Chattanooga homes. Emma also 
liked to paint such characteristic things as a log cabin in a clear- 
ing, an iron kettle steaming over an open fire or a basket of 
apples on a hand-hewn table. 

After her children had been put to bed or sent to school, 
Emma found a little time for writing. Century, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Youth’s Companion, and Harper’s Bazaar began to publish 
her poems and short stories. She illuminated some of her manu- 
scripts with sketches of real merit. For these she frequently used 
clusters of pine cones, twigs of holly, branches of hemlock, yel- 
low and pink lady slippers, cardinals, robins, woodpeckers, and 
numerous other native birds. 

Emma Bell somehow found time during the summers to con- 
duct a nature and sketching class for children. She loved to take 
this class and other groups on bird walks. She had friends among 
all classes of people, from the most cultured to the most illiterate, 
and she seemed equally at home to and with them all. However, 
her heart was unquestionably closest to the native mountain folk 
for she was one of them. Her book, “The Spirit of the Moun- 
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tains,” published in 1905, 1s one of the most understanding 
studies of southern mountain life ever written. It tells a great deal 
about the religion, music, superstititions, customs, and daily life 
of the mountain people. Two of the several songs or verses she 
quoted must have originated on Walden’s Ridge, for one begins: 


“If I bad a scolding wife, 
Sure as you are born, 

I'd take her down to Market Street 
And trade her off for corn.” 


and the other: 


“As I went down to my old field 
I heard a mighty maulin; 
The seed-ticks was a-splittin’ rails, 
The chiggers was a-haulin’.” 


Most of “The Spirit of the Mountains” is more serious than 
this. In the final chapter, Emma Bell Miles deplores the con- 
tamination of the mountain people by summer visitors, particu- 
larly those who built cottages and hired the mountaineers as 
house servants and caretakers. She felt that this made the men 
neglect their farms and sturdy home-made implements, the 
women their looms and quilt patterns because it became too easy 
to buy city tools and city clothes with city money. She hoped 
that the mountain people would develop along the line of their 
peculiar talents in woodwork, weaving, basket-making and 
quilting, rather than try to become cheap imitations of city peo- 
ple. 

Emma Bell was gallantly swimming against the tide and dis- 
tressingly her own strength ebbed. Due to over work and un- 
der nourishment, she developed tuberculosis and spent the last 
months of her life at the Pine Breeze Sanatorium. While there, 
her second book, “Our Southern Birds,” was published and she 
started on a third, “Our Southern Wild Flowers,” but was un- 
able to finish it prior to her death on March 20, 1919. 
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The mountain Emma Bell Miles knew and loved so well has 
taken on city ways remarkably rapidly but her spirit can still 
be found in a few secluded, quiet spots like Mabbitt Spring and 
Falling Water. Hers is the spirit of the mountain as the Lord 
made it, not as man has changed it. 

Charles E. James was a man of vision but of an entirely dif- 
ferent vision. He dreamed of railroads that would drain great 
wildernesses, of dams that would harness great rivers, of sky- 
scrapers that would build cities, of a fine hotel, surrounded by 
modern homes on a remote mountain top and he made these 
dreams come true. From the standpoint of physical accomplish- 
ment, Charlie James stands as Chattanooga’s leading promoter 
and builder of all times to the present but his background does 
not indicate such an outstandingly successful career. 

He was strictly business, first, last and all the time. He cared 
little for literature, less for art, and politics was of interest to 
him only as it affected business. He found beauty, or at least 
complete satisfaction, in bricks and mortar, blueprints and ma- 
chinery. 

He was born in Blountville, Sullivan County, Tennessee, on 
December 12, 1857. His father, the Reverend Jesse James, a 
Methodist minister, was moved to a church in Chattanooga when 
Charles was three months old and died there when Charles was 
only three years old. Mrs. James was left with seven children to 
rear, four sons and three daughters, Charles being the youngest 
son. 

Mr. James refused to give any biographical data during his 
lifetime so information regarding his youth and education is 
meager, if not blank. He, together with all his brothers and sis- 
ters, grew up in Chattanooga. In 1876 he married Kate Webster 
and the same year became superintendent of the Chattanooga 
Gas Company. Two years later, he started a railroad and mining 
supply business, which, in time, became the James Supply Com- 
pany and still operates as a large and successful wholesale hard- 
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ware store. [his led him into the coal mining business through 
purchase of the Chickamauga Coal and Coke Company, the 
Soddy mine properties and lease of the Durham Mines on Look- 
out Mountain. In time it also led him into the railroad business 
through planning and arranging for financing of the Chattanooga 
Southern Railroad (now the T.A.G. Railway Company), which 
runs from Chattanooga to Gadsden, Alabama. It was planned as 
a more extensive line, from Chattanooga to Pensacola, Florida, 
but ran into financial difficulties and reverted to its bond holders. 
After several years of litigation, Mr. James repurchased the 
Chattanooga Southern Railroad for $200,000 and restored it to 
profitable operation. 

Mr. James’ operations became so extensive that he began to 
divide his time between Chattanooga and New York, so, to facili- 
tate his financial planning, he formed a brokerage firm there, 
with J. L. Robertson as resident partner. That his keen sense of 
values and judgment in corporate matters was recognized on 
Wall Street was proven by the fact that he was able to arrange 
with Anthony N. Brady for the financing of the Hales Bar 
Dam. The construction of this dam, planned by Joe C. Guild, Sr., 
promoted by James and financed largely by Brady, was started 
in 1905 but not completed until 1913, at a cost of $9,000,000. It 
eliminated the navigation hazard of the Suck, below Signal 
Point, and was the first project that combined electric power 
generation with navigation improvement on the Tennessee River. 

While the Hales Bar Dam was under construction, Mr. James 
built the James Building, Chattanooga’s first skyscraper, which 
still stands at the corner of Eighth and Broad Streets. He also 
bought and developed real estate in various locations in and 
around Chattanooga. 

By 1912, Mr. James was ready to start on the most ambitious 
plan of his career. He had previously purchased 4,400 acres sur- 
rounding Signal Point on Walden’s Ridge. This land comprises 


the exact present corporate limits of the Town of Signal Moun- 
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tain. In general, his plan was to build a club house or small hotel, 
as the central unit, around which a town of modern year- 
around homes would be built. The property which Mr. James 
had purchased had the most spectacular views of any on Wal- 
den’s Ridge, with bluffs overlooking the Gorge of the Tennes- 
see River on the south, and Lookout Mountain, Williams Island, 
and the City of Chattanooga on the east, but it was then a wilder- 
ness and almost completely inaccessible. The boldest part of Mr. 
James’s plan was a twelve-mile electric street car track from 
Chattanooga to the proposed hotel, in what became the Town 
of Signal Mountain. 

Certain preliminary steps were taken so that work on both 
the street-car line and the hotel could proceed simultaneously. 
A large camp for the colored workmen, who would grade and 
lay the street-car track, was built at Glendale. Charles B. Adams, 
then postmaster and owner of the grocery store at Albion View, 
was hired to supervise the clearing and widening of a road from 
the top of the “W” to the hotel site, so that cement and other 
building materials could be hauled up from Chattanooga over 
the “W” and this brow road to the hotel. 

Construction of both the street-car line, incorporated as the 
Chattanooga Traction Company, and the hotel, called the Sig- 
nal Mountain Inn, started early in 1912. Large crews of men and 
mules with slip scrapes, picks, and shovels went out each morn- 
ing from the Glendale camp. Five sawmills, with Charlie Adams 
as timekeeper and later superintendent, began to cut oak cross- 
ties for the car line and later pine boards and timbers for the Inn 
and adjacent cottages from the 4,400 acre tract. Mr. James found 
that he had so much pine timber on this tract that he kept the 
sawmills in operation for a time after the Inn was completed 
and built ten or fifteen year-around homes for permanent resi- 
dents of Signal Mountain. He made one of the larger of these 
houses his home for the remainder of his life. 

By midsummer of 1913, both the Inn and the street-car line 
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were completed. Work on the car line had progressed so rapidly 
that the same crews were able to grade and surface a gravel 
roadway along with and for the upper half of the route, parallel 
to the car line. The trolley line and road were opened to traffic 
at the same time. 

Now Chattanooga’s principal prophet of progress had liter- 
ally come to the mountain and brought what are generally con- 
sidered the essential wares of modern civilization, such as elec- 
tricity, inside plumbing, and means for rapid transportation 
with him. Activities connected with the permanent residents of 
Signal Mountain gave the native mountain people more and 
longer employment than had the summer residents of Summer- 
town. [he street-car line enabled them to get to town in a matter 
of minutes rather than long, weary hours on the rough, steep 
roads. It was natural that many of them should develop a new 
set of desires and that the world of Emma Bell Miles should fade 
as parts of the world of Charlie James came within their reach. 

Mr. James’s principal interest, for six to eight years after its 
opening in 1913, was his development on Signal Mountain. Each 
morning he put on his derby hat, which was his trademark, took 
the front seat next to the motorman on the trolley car, and rode 
down the mountain to his offices in the James Building. In the 
afternoon, he came back the same way, but early enough to con- 
sult with his now general superintendent, Charlie Adams, on 
plans for the community and at the Inn, on the business of the 
day. By the early 1920's, Mr. James was again looking for new 
worlds to conquer and began to turn over his Signal Mountain 
empire to his son, Webster James. Webster lacked his father’s 
driving force and his interests lay in other directions than busi- 
ness, but that is properly part of the chapter that deals with the 
history of the Town of Signal Mountain. 

Mr. James died on October 1, 1925. His body lay in state at 
the Chattanooga Auditorium for four hours prior to his burial 
so that the people of the city and area, for which he had done so 
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much, could pay their final respects. His like, as a developer and 
promoter, has not been seen in these parts since his passing. 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Town of Signal Mountain 


SigNAL Mountain made out very satisfactorily for the first six 
years of its existence without being incorporated. Mr. C. E. 
James was its benevolent boss and Charlie Adams its efficient 
and accommodating superintendent. It was a relatively small 
community of about two hundred people and less than a hundred 
houses. Everyone knew everyone else, they got along well with 
each other, with Mr. James, and with Charlie Adams. A few 
of the early residents were Foster V. Brown, Samuel B. Smith, 
L. H. Bixby, George Estill, J. B. F. Lowry, Karl D. Hawks, 
Dr. B. C. Roper, I. B. Merriam, Dr. Raymond Wallace, Charles 
Hardy, Dr. Ed Newell, T. M. Stanfield, E. M. Ellsworth, S. E. 
Behm, Judge J. J. Lynch, Fred Bryan, C. E. James, and his son, 
Webster James. All of these people lived within a few blocks of 
what was then the Signal Mountain Inn and is now the Alexian 
Brothers Rest Home. The entire Palisades section remained an 
uninhabited forest for ten years while this older section was 
being developed by Mr. James’ Mountain Land Company. 

Even in its earliest years, Signal Mountain became one of the 
gayest spots around Chattanooga. A two hundred room addition 
to the Signal Mountain Inn was completed in 1916. The First 
World War brought a flood of guests to the Inn because families 
and friends of soldiers stationed at Fort Oglethorpe stayed there. 
A casino was built and dances were held in it every Saturday 
night. Later, a riding stable of six horses and several ‘Texas burros 
was added. The burros became the particular delight of the chil- 
dren of Signal Mountain. 

The Signal Mountain golf course was completed in 1918 and 
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this, in an odd way, had much to do with the town’s incorpora- 
tion. The community of Signal Mountain, like all the rest of 
Walden’s Ridge, was open range for cattle back in those days. 
Farmers from Red Bank, Mountain Creek, and elsewhere 
drove their cattle up through Scivially Gap to Walden’s Ridge 
in the spring and left them there, to forage for themselves, until 
fall. ‘he grass on the new golf course looked like the finest 
kind of pasture to these roving cattle and they gathered there in 
droves. They grazed on lawns, vacant lots, rights-of-way and, 
in general, made a complete nuisance of themselves. Something 
had to be done. Incorporation seemed the logical answer. 

The Tennessee Legislature passed the bill which chartered the 
Town of Signal Mountain on April 4, 1919. This charter, which 
was the usual one for towns of its size in Tennessee, made a 
board of three commissioners to be elected by the registered 
voters in the town, the governing body of the town. The com- 
missioners, in turn, were to elect one of their body as mayor and 
a second as treasurer. At the first town election, C. E. James, 
Fred A. Bryan, and E. M. Ellsworth were elected as commission- 
ers. [he first commissioners’ meeting was held on June 30, 1919 
at the Signal Mountain Inn. Mr. James was chosen as mayor 
and E. M. Ellsworth as treasurer. Their first act was to pass an 
ordinance “prohibiting the running of live stock within the 
town limits of Signal Mountain.” The ordinance provided for a 
fine of $5.00 to $10.00 for each offense against the owner of said 
live stock. A month or so later, Jim Rogers and his saddle horse 
were employed to herd these stray cattle off of the golf course 
and into an extensive pound, which the town commissioners 
ordered constructed across the street from the present Fire Hall. 
The cattle owners were intensely displeased, to put it mildly, 
at having to bail their cattle out of the pound. However, the 
town fathers were determined to get rid of these stray cattle. In 
December of 1919, they appropriated $100.00 to buy a horse, 
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saddle, and bridle for the new town marshal, S. M. Leaper. For 
some reason, Leaper resigned eight months later and was suc- 
ceeded by G. E. Tate, who acted as town marshal for four years 
until Nick Long was appointed. In 1924, the town commissioners 
enlarged their ordinance, making it “unlawful for any live stock 
of any kind, including horses, cattle, cows, calves, hogs, pigs, 
sheep or goats to run at large any place in the Town of Signal 
Mountain.” This cattle war continued for several years until 
Hamilton County passed a county-wide no-fence law, but the 
Town still had some animal problems, because in September of 
1929, an ordinance was passed, which prohibits the keeping of 
pigs or hogs within any part of the Town limits, south of Bee 
Creek. Possibly the other side of the grazing problem appears 
in May of 1926, when an ordinance was passed prohibiting letting 
weeds grow to a height of over ten inches on any lot within the 
Town limits. This ordinance probably accounts for the good 
reputation Signal Mountain has for trim, green lawns, as the 
ordinance is still in effect and carries a fine of $2.00 to $50.00 for 
each offense. 

Mr. C. E. James served as mayor continuously from 1919 until 
his death in 1925. His son, Webster IT. James, succeeded him and 
served for nine years until 1934 when he resigned because he was 
moving to Daytona Beach, Florida. Frank M. Robbins was ap- 
pointed mayor to succeed Webster James. Mr. Robbins had 
served as town commissioner for the preceding nine years and 
on his retirement as mayor, after eleven years total service, he 
wrote Burton Franklin, who succeeded him in 1935, as follows: 
‘When your retiring Mayor was elected to the Commission, we 
had a little village with a few oiled streets, one constable to keep 
out the cattle, and a few small incandescent bulbs for street 
lights. We have today a concrete road up the mountain, county 
schools, oiled city streets, street lights, house numbers, street 
signs, and a very complete modern water system, garbage dis- 
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posal, city sewers, septic tanks, a highly trained police depart- 
ment, and a most efficient fire department. 

“The above improvements have been carried out with the 
issuance of only $100,000.00 worth of bonds and your treasurer 
is turning over to you an audit, showing that this has been ac- 
complished at approximately one-fourth the expenditure for 
installation and maintenance of that of our competitive vil- 
lage.” 

This report is essentially true insofar as the affairs of the Com- 
mission of the Town of Signal Mountain was concerned but the 
community as a whole in 1935 was far from the thriving place 
it is today. From the real estate standpoint, things were extremely 
dull in 1935 and for nearly ten years afterwards. Back then, 
the Town was somewhat like it is today west of the Taft High- 
way, but east of there, it was rather forlorn. There were six or 
eight houses in the South Palisades section, none at all in the 
North Palisades, and the gravel roads that had been built there 
some ten years earlier were almost obliterated because they had 
grown up in weeds and pine saplings. ‘The Town fathers still had 
problems to solve after 1935 but some of the larger property 
owners had far more serious ones. 

There was little competition for election to the Town com- 
missions during the early years, or actually until the community 
began to grow rapidly after the Second World War. By the 
1950's, the work load on the commission became much heavier 
so the Town charter was amended by the Tennessee Legislature 
in 1955 in order to expand to four commissioners, plus a mayor, 
who must run for this office, rather than be appointed to it by 
the other commissioners. The Town clerk has acted more or 
less as Town manager and Charlie Adams held this position for 
exactly thirty years, or from February 1, 1929 until his retire- 
ment on January 31, 1959. Since Mr. Adams worked for C. E. 
James and the Mountain Land Company from 1g11 to. 1925, 
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and for the Palisades Company during the intervening years un- 
til he became Town clerk, he actually served the community for 
forty-eight years. He served his community faithfully, kindly, 
and efficiently from its birth to its maturity and knows a great 
deal more about its history, its foundations, and its citizens than 
anyone else, including your author. 

A list of Signal Mountain’s mayors and commissioners will be 
found at the end of this chapter. A few of the numerous things 
that various of the Town commissions have done down the years 
are the following: The fire hall was built in 1925 at a cost of 
$6,000.00. In 1927, the town hall addition was constructed and 
cost $15,000.00, including the temporary jail which was under- 
neath. Ihe swimming pool near the Golf Club was built in 1939 
at a cost of $8,000.00. Russell Kell, Sr., was appointed chief of 
fire and police in December of that year to succeed Charles A. 
Brown, who had died. 

The highly successful Recreation Board was created in May 
of 1949 and the entire Town of Signal Mountain was made a bird 
sanctuary exactly one year later. The discharge of all firearms 
within the Town limits was prohibited at the time that the 
Town was made a bird sanctuary. 

Several parks and playgrounds have been given to, or other- 
wise acquired, by the Town. Of these, Green Gorge Park is the 
most extensive and it is centrally located. Memorial Park, near 
the Golf Club, has been beautifully developed under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Fred Lawson. A great deal of roadside planting has 
been done by Mrs. Claude Givens and others. In time, and as 
needed, the other parks will probably be developed. A park com- 
mission has been appointed to co-ordinate and accomplish this 
work. 

The entire Town of Signal Mountain has developed pleas- 
antly as a residential community. It now has a grammar school, 
and a new junior high school, five churches, including Presby- 
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terian, Baptist, Episcopal, Christian, and Methodist, good public 
recreation facilities, great natural beauty, and possibly best of 
all, a friendly and wholesome atmosphere. 


Mayor: 
C. E. James—ig1g to October, 1925 


Commissioner: Treasurers: 
Fred A. Bryan—1919-1925 E. M. Ellsworth—1g19 to April, 
1921 
E. L. Brinkley—April and May, 
1921 
Sam E. Behm—June, 1921-1925 
Mayor: 
Webster ‘IT’. James—October, 1925-1934 
Commissioner: Treasurers: 


Frank M. Robbins—1925-1934 T. M. Stanfield—1925-1929 
E. Donald Early—1929-1934 


Mayor: 
Frank M. Robbins—1934-1935 
Commissioner: Treasurer: 
F. G. Henly—1934-1935 E. Donald Early—1934-1935 
Mayor: 
Burton Franklin—1935-1939 
Commissioner: Treasurer: 
M. V. Griscom—1935—-1939 Joe Richardson—1935-1939 
Mayor: 
Joe Richardson— 1939-1943 
Commissioner: ‘Treasurers: 
Burton Franklin—1939-1943 McKinley J. Hap—1939 to May, 
1942 
I. A. Anderson—May, 1942- 
1943 
Mayor: 
J. T. Allison—1943-1947 
Commissioner: Treasurer: : 
Joe Richardson— 1943-1947 Mack W. Moore—1943-1947 
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Mayor: 
George O. White—1947-1951 
Commissioner: Treasurer: 
W. C. Hailey—1947-1951 C. E. Dodd—1947-1951 
Mayor: 
Claude R. Givens—1951-1955 
Commissioner: ‘Treasurer: 
C. E. Dodd—1951-1955 Phil H. Stegall—1951-1955 
Mayor: 
Charles E. Dodd—1955-1959 
Commissioners: Treasurer: 
Charles H. Anderton—1955— Phil H. Stegall—1955-1959 
1959 


Claude R. Givens—1955-1959 
J. Pope Dyer—1955-1959 


Mayor: 
Charles E. Dodd—1959-1963 
Commissioners: Treasurer: 
Bruce Bishop—1959-1963 Earl B. Shaw, Jr.—1959-1963 


Neal C. Bennett—1959-1963 
Alfred Smith—1959-1963 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Horseshoe Properties 


Tuis chapter reverts back to Walden’s Ridge as the pioneers, 
the early residents of Summertown, and Emma Bell Miles knew 
it. It deals with a wilderness area of 20,000 acres in the Horse- 
shoe and Big Forks sections, near the western or “Fur Top” 
and is of necessity somewhat personal, because I own it. 

A large part of this tract was put together back in the late 
1880’s by a man named E. U. Daley, who, together with numer- | 
ous others, thought that Chattanooga would become the steel 
center of the South. When it became apparent that the south- 
ern steel industry would develop around Birmingham rather 
than Chattanooga, Daley contacted a Cincinnati group, headed 
by Robert L. Black, and together they formed the Grandview 
Coal and Timber Company. This company was never particu- 
larly successful, largely because it was a case of absentee owner- 
ship and had no plan of development except exploitation. How- 
ever, by cutting the timber repeatedly and selling off small tracts 
for farms, this company managed to hold the majority of its 
land titles for more than forty years. 

I was not aware that such a company existed until I found that 
it was necessary to walk through five miles of Grandview’s land 
in order to reach a smaller tract, owned by one of my relatives, 
near the tip of the Horseshoe. Somehow I learned that Mr. 
Daley had died, that the Black heirs in Cincinnati were willing to 
sell this land and later that the taxes on it were seven years 
delinquent. The price was reasonable enough, about two dollars 
an acre, plus the back taxes, but it took time to decide to make 
the purchase. 
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As relatively short a time ago as the early 1940’s, little was 
known about the practice of forestry in Tennessee. The For- 
estry Relations Division of the T.V.A. was in its infancy and the 
Conservation Department of Tennessee not much farther along. 
Bowaters, which created the market for pulp wood in this area, 
was some years in the future. Permanent or sustained yield 
forestry methods were already developing along the Gulf 
Coast and Coastal Plain but conditions and markets there were 
quite different from Walden’s Ridge. So were forest land prices 
because there land had already increased from two or three 
dollars an acre in the 1930’s to fifteen or twenty dollars an acre 
in the 1940’s on the same pine stands. I hoped time and good 
forestry practice might bring about similar results on Walden’s 
Ridge. 

An equally important factor was my mother’s enthusiasm for 
the Horseshoe. Her brothers had hunted there fifty years earlier 
when the D. M. Keys were pioneer residents of Summertown. 
However, her first trip into its depths was by pick-up truck 
when she was 79 years old, just before I bought the property. 
She returned with me numerous times afterwards, up to the age 
of go. The Horseshoe was still the primitive Walden’s Ridge she 
had known in the 1890’s. Both of us were always amazed and 
refreshed by the beauty of this vast wilderness just twenty miles 
from Chattanooga. 

Like most of the rest of Walden’s Ridge, the timber in the 
Horseshoe did not amount to much when I bought it. It had 
been overgrazed, overburned, and overcut. The Sequatchie 
County part of Walden’s Ridge was still open range back then, 
so cattle from the valleys were driven there each spring and 
allowed to roam at will throughout the summer. Many of the 
cattle owners thought erroneously that grass would grow better 
in the woods if they burned the forest each spring, so they did 
exactly that. Grazing damaged the young trees and killed many 
seedlings. Forest fires damaged all the trees and killed most of 
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the younger ones. In addition nearly all the trees that would 
make lumber had been cut and little except the crooked and 
fire-damaged culls were left. The Grandview Company’s taxes 
had become delinquent because there was no timber left to cut 
that would produce income. Even the game and other wild life 
had largely vanished since there was little left for them to eat. 

This type of treatment, or lack of forest management, was 
the rule and not the exception on Walden’s Ridge and the 
remainder of the Cumberland Plateau twenty years ago. Good 
forest practices were unknown, or if suggested usually con- 
sidered impractical, because they took too long to produce 
profitable results. The conservation concept was little known 
and actually not popular back then. The T.V.A., the State 
Department of Conservation, private foresters, and landowners } 
who practice conservation have brought about a fortunate 
change in attitude in the past decade and a half. 

I purchased the Horseshoe property in November of 1943. 
The principal problems of the first year dealt with locating 
boundary lines, clearing up back taxes and becoming familiar 
with the land titles. Early in 1945, the forestry division of the 
T.V.A. offered to make a timber cruise of the property, which 
would be used as the basis of a long range management plan 
that they and the Tennessee Division of Forestry would suggest 
for this property. 

As expected, this report started out with the statement: “The 
timber stand is in a depleted condition as the result of heavy 
cutting and repeated fires. An average of only 1,492 board feet 
per acre stands on the area. Both as to volume and number of 
trees, it contains only about 20% of the amount required for a 
desirable operation.” * The principal feature of the suggested 
management plan was the removal of the fire-damaged and 
generally defective oak and other hardwood trees from the 
relatively level ridges and southern slopes, where some pine was 
already present or would grow. This was no small job because 
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over 60% of these hardwoods had fire scars and were of low 
quality market-wise. 

The plan also called for increased forest fire protection in 
which the Forestry Division of Tennessee would and did co- 
operate. It suggested that we plant pine seedlings on certain 
apparently suitable areas just before or after the hardwoods had 
been removed. A resident caretaker was to be employed, who 
would patrol the property and help maintain some thirty miles 
of woods roads which would serve as fire-breaks as well as give 
access to various parts of the property. 

It was apprent that, if the I.V.A. plan were followed, the 
first twenty years would be little better than a break even basis 
financially and the first ten years would be considerably less 
than that. Fortunately, the coal deposits on the fringes of the 
Big Forks area proved somewhat larger than anticipated at the 
time of purchase. These coal royalties helped tremendously 
during the first ten years. The income from coal has diminished 
gradually during the second ten-year period but returns from 
timber cutting have increased during this same period so the 
combined operation is now on better than a break even basis. 
Possibly nearly all the coal will be gone at the end of twenty 
years but by then the timber operations should be bringing in a 
substantial and sustained profit. 

We tried to follow the T.V.A. plan closely during the first 
ten years but at times results seemed slow and discouraging. We 
had a series of lawsuits over land titles and compromised the 
first one, which was a mistake, but won the next three and have 
not had much trouble along this line since then. It was hard to 
find sawmill operators who would cut low quality hardwoods. 
They wanted to cream off the pine and only a few high quality 
oaks, exactly the trees we wanted to save. They had been used to 
an operation in which they took the best or cream of the trees 
and left the low-grade or skimmed-milk trees. Our insistence on 
taking the skimmed-milk and leaving the thin layer of cream 
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made little sense to them. We, of course, were planning on little 
except cream twenty years hence, and from then on indefinitely, 
but to these sawmillers a bird in the hand was worth four or five 
in the bush. In time we located a small mill operator, who had 
been and was willing to continue cutting low-grade hardwoods 
into cross-ties and lumber. He has cut over five million board 
feet for us and is still operating on our property. Our present 
practice is to plant loblolly or shortleaf pine seedlings a year or 
so after the hardwoods are cut, then kill the remaining cull trees 
that continue to shade and suppress these pine seedlings by 
cutting a band around them with an axe or a tool called a Little 
Beaver. This practice is showing good results. 

Open range grazing troubled us for the first four or five years, | 
then the Tennessee Legislature passed a state-wide no fence law, 
which has proved a blessing to all ‘Tennessee timberland owners. 
Until this law was passed, it seemed that ticks and chiggers were 
our most abundant crop, since cattle are among the most efficient 
tick distributors ever developed. Game and other wild life in- 
creased when the grazing stopped because wild and domestic 
animals compete for the same foods. 

By far the most discouraging occurrence was the disastrous 
fire of 1952. We had experienced a dry fall, preceded by a dry 
summer, and neither we nor the Tennessee Forestry Division 
were prepared for the type of forest fires that started early in 
November of that year. The woods were so dry and the fires so 
hot that our woods roads proved an ineffective firebreak. Both 
the State fire crew and our own people worked to the point of 
exhaustion but to little avail. Nearly twelve thousand acres in 
our Horseshoe section burned and we estimated that it set our 
program back by three to five years. We lost not only the 
natural reproduction but over 100,000 pine seedlings that we had 
planted in this area. Seeing so large a segment of our carefully 
worked out plan and so many of young trees go up in smoke in 
a relatively few hours was like losing a multitude of faithful 
friends. 
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Nature has a way of healing her scars in time and now, eight 
years later, few traces of this unfortunate fire remain but we 
know that the trees in this large Horseshoe section would be a 
little larger and a little greener had there been no fires in the fall 
of 1952. We have replanted the 100,000 trees and more. 
Fortunately forest fires on the entire Horseshoe property have 
been few and far between since 1952. 

The T.V.A. suggested and we readily agreed to a second 
timber cruise and reappraisal of our management plans at the 
end of the first ten-year period, or in 1955. This cruise showed 
most gratifying results. The average volume per acre had in- 
creased from 1,492 board feet in 1945 to 2,584 board feet in 
1955. Lhe total volume of standing timber on the entire property 
had grown from 23,390,000 board feet in 1945 to 53,390,000 
board feet in 1955. Total pine volume had increased from 
14,770,000 board feet in 1945 to 39,180,000 board feet in 1955 
and hardwood from 5,800,000 board feet to 10,000,000 board 
feet during the same ten-year period. The remainder of the 
growth is in the hemlock type, which occurs along the larger 
streams and in the gorges. Since we do not plan to cut any timber 
in these areas, we make no attempt to manage them. Actually 
the rate of growth here was about the same as for the hardwoods 
from 2,820,000 to 4,200,000 board feet.’ 

The Horseshoe operation has run a little more smoothly dur- 
ing the past five years than it did for the first decade. Our 
boundaries and land titles are established. We know now that 
pine will do well on the southern and eastern slopes but that it is 
best to leave the steep northern and western ones in hardwoods, 
that shortleaf pine does better than loblolly on the exposed and 
colder sites and that we should encourage Virginia pine on 
shallow soils. Forestry in Tennessee is still in the experimental 
stage, which makes it more interesting. 

During the past five years, we have cut approximately 5,000,- 
ooo board feet of hardwoods, largely for cross-ties; 1,000,000 
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board feet of pine for lumber; and 2,000 cords of pine for 
pulpwood. Using stumpage values of $10.00 per 1,000 board 
feet for hardwoods and $20.00 per 1,000 board feet for pine, our 
profit and loss statement on a per acre annual basis would be 
about as follows: 


INCOME 

Scumpagesaleso.. ci cae ise $0.70 per acre per year 
Estimated value of growth.......... Dor ccm. cmenen 

Poesia A) Wes earns ae Cee SSO De (ys 

COSTS 

axes ye ers iis Cee ey aS. ate SOat Sires “Seri, Ff 
Stand Improvement................ J a 
Wanigement. "7a eee ee eee Pe) Gamer, Certo 5 aR 
Hireserotection teres eee eee OA aie chk. kouh Se 
HhimberViar kings as eee {0 ES ae 
Supervision st, ase wasn, es tales Oates BIST ae SS) (ts 
irectelanting hess tr en ee he Way ROT OES ee 
ROaGnViaintenancenen an eae er. 5 OJ Maes es 
Jeeptana*Iinicki Expense isn, 05.5. O2eiaek ieee Cetin ys 
SUDDIICS sa eR ae eee te AKC a! Sih e ce 

(otaliiixpense meee... rs. SOON me eek 


This results in a net paper profit of $1.70 per acre per year. 

The present estimated annual growth for the Horseshoe 
property is 200 board feet per acre or a total of 4,000,000 board 
feet for the entire property. Beginning in 1965, we will probably 
cut about half our annual growth or 2,000,000 board feet a year. 
This indicates that the property will attain its permanent objec- 
tive of an average stand of 5,000 to 6,o00 board feet per acre 
in about 1975, after which it should be possible to cut at least 
4,000,000 board feet a year without depleting the residual stand. 
There are many variables or risks in all this, such as increased 
taxes, forest fires, tree diseases, ice storms, and other natural 
disasters. However, there are risks in all businesses. 

Almost from the beginning, we have experimented with game 
and fish as well as forestry but have not been as successful along 
this line so far. Our first venture was the purchase of two pairs 
of beavers. We hoped they would do our dam building for us, 
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even out our stream flow and thus make it possible to grow trout 
and other game fish. We released these interesting animals in the 
early spring and found at least one pair of them two months later 
and two miles upstream. They were busy building a dam and 
soon a beaver house in the pond above their dam. The house was 
a sign that they intended to raise a family. Later in this dry 
summer, the water receded and left their house high and dry. 
They did not rebuild when the water came up again in the fall 
and their dam gradually deteriorated. For sometime afterward 
we saw signs of beaver activity, such as branches they had 
peeled and roots they had cut but found no new beaver dams. 
We thought they had become stream bank dwellers instead of 
dam builders as do some beavers. However, all beaver signs 
finally disappeared and we now suspect that one pair of beavers 
left our lands soon after they were released and that poachers 
shot or trapped another of the pair that built the house and dam 
during the first summer. The sole remaining beaver stayed with 
us for a year or two, then either died or wandered off down- 
stream in search of a new mate. In time we hope to acquire an- 
other pair or two of beavers and try again to establish a beaver 
colony. 

Our next experiment was with deer and it appears more suc- 
cessful. When the Chattanooga zoo in Warner Park became 
exclusively monkeys, we bought their four native or Virginia 
deer and released them near the center of the Horseshoe. All 
four were does but they must have attracted some friends from 
the Prentice Cooper Forest because a year later we saw fawn as 
well as adult deer tracks along our woods roads. Our deer herd 
has not built up as rapidly as we hoped but appears definitely 
on the increase. It seems migratory, possibly because dogs, 
particularly foxhounds, stray into the Horseshoe from time to 
time and chase the deer. Our woods appear to furnish good 
cover and adequate food for deer so we hope they will be a 
more frequent sight there in a few years. 
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There have always been a few wild turkeys in both the 
Horseshoe and the Big Forks. Fortunately these fine birds seem 
to be holding their own. Several years ago, we were troubled 
with one or two skillful turkey-hunting poachers, who made in- 
roads on our sparse flocks during gobbling season each spring. 
We were never able to catch them but hope and believe these 
trespassers have transferred their principal efforts elsewhere. 

We have some ruffed grouse but Walden’s Ridge is near the 
southern range limit of these birds so they are subject to extreme 
cycles of definite scarcity and relative abundance. Quail are on 
the increase and we plan to make additional plantings of bi-color 
lespedza for them. We will have to do this along the woods 
roads because most of the old fields are now loblolly pine 
plantations. 

Several years ago, we stocked rainbow trout in one of the 
larger creeks. They did extremely well during the two rainy 
summers prior to 1952 but that dry summer and the destructive 
forest fire that fall killed all our trout or caused them to migrate 
downstream off of our lands. We have stocked no trout since 
1952 because we have been waiting for the leaf mold to build up 
again so that the stream flow will be more even. 

Our purpose in protecting our game and fish is not to establish 
a private preserve for our sole benefit but to allow the game in 
particular a period in which it can multiply back to something 
like the proper carrying capacity of the land. The area could 
support a population of 300 to 4oo deer. There are probably not 
more than 20 deer on it now. It 1s exactly the same idea as post- 
poning our timber harvest for ten to twenty years so that it 
too can be built up and maintained at near the carrying capac- 
ity of the land. In time we may be able to offer regulated and 
supervised hunting that will bring in a fair revenue. It will 
take both time and money to bring our game population to 
that point. 

As mentioned previously, we do not cut or otherwise disturb 
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our hemlock type woods, which occur along the larger creeks 
and in the deeper gorges. Nature has exclusive charge of the 
management here and does a beautiful job of it. Even before we 
acquired the Horseshoe property, these areas were not heavily 
cut because they were inaccessible, nor were forest fires as fre- 
quent or as hot here. We have only about 500 acres of this type 
woods but it weaves through the entire property as long, nar- 
row, and graceful fingers. The greatest concentration of wild 
flowers, ferns, vines, and shrubs grow here. These are our un- 
disturbed wilderness areas and I hope they will always be kept 
that way because as I wrote several years ago “when I walk along 
the streams in the Horseshoe, over a carpet of partridge berry or 
trailing arbutus, between clumps of laurel, rhododrendron, and 
holly, with a canopy of pine and hemlock overhead, I feel that I 
am a temporary guest in a garden that should be eternal. I hope 
to be a considerate one.” 
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Legends of Walden’s Ridge 


PossisLy this chapter should deal, in some detail, with the 
disastrous ice storm that started on March 2, 1960, and lasted for 
a long and distressing ten days thereafter. It was a thing of 
terrifying beauty that caused untold damage, running into the 
millions of dollars, to power and telephone lines, buildings, 
roads, and particularly to trees of all sizes, shapes, and varieties. 
The thriving town of Signal Mountain was literally a deserted 
village for the first week after the storm struck because there 
was no power, heat, or telephone available and the streets were 
blocked by an immense tangle of fallen trees but the town 
fathers and employees, as well as the power and telephone 
people, did a fine job of getting things moving again. The real 
miracle of it all was that there were no fatalities or serious 
injuries. The whole thing was a freak of nature that had to be 
seen to be believed and since a comparable ice storm had not 
visited these parts for the previous fifty-four years, or since 
1905, it may be even longer before anything like it occurs in the 
future. In time the experiences of this storm may become an- 
other of the legends of Walden’s Ridge, but for the present let 
us move on to a few of the earlier legends. 

Prior to their removal in June of 1838, some 2,800 Cherokee 
Indians were herded into stockades in Chattanooga, then called 
Ross’ Landing. This segment of the total tribe of 15,000 started 
their journey west to Little Rock and Fort Smith by steamboat 
down the Tennessee River. Each night some of the Cherokees 
tried to escape from the steamboats and one of the families who 
was successful in this effort is said to have settled in the remote 
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Horseshoe section of Walden’s Ridge, which is isolated by the 
gorges of North Chickamauga and Mossy Creeks. By the time 
the earliest white pioneers of Walden’s Ridge contacted this 
Cherokee family, the father had died and the mother was left 
with two sons in their early teens and an even younger daughter. 
The pioneers had the highest respect for this Indian woman and 
tried to help her in such ways as they could by marketing her 
quilting, weaving, and other products for her. She and her 
children often walked the eight or ten miles from their cabin in 
the tip of the Horseshoe to the Lone Oak or Fairmount settle- 
ments to bring out the little they had to sell and to take back 
meager supplies of salt, sugar, and a few other items they could 
not make themselves. The Indian children did not attend school, 
probably because their mother feared that this might lead to a 
second removal but they learned a number of things from their 
mother and from nature. One of the boys is said to have become 
a fine wood carver and somehow heard of and joined the Chero- 
kees on the Qualla Reservation at present Cherokee, North 
Carolina, where his carvings were exhibited. Probably the rest 
of the family joined him there because they disappeared from 
Walden’s Ridge in the early years of the white settlement. 

Shortly after the Civil War, a colored family, named Am- 
buster, moved into the Big Forks section of Walden’s Ridge, 
near the “Fur Top.” This family also had the respect of their 
scattered white neighbors in that area. Jim Ambuster, the 
father, cleared a small farm with his ox, planted an orchard, 
raised a large family of six children, and an even larger flock of 
chickens and turkeys. The Ambuster children are reported to 
have done a thriving business during the blackberry and huckle- 
berry seasons, picking and selling these berries at ten cents a 
gallon. One or more of the Ambuster girls married colored boys 
in Sequatchie Valley and shortly thereafter the rest of the family 
moved to that valley. 

The most persistent of the legends of Walden’s Ridge con- 
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cerns Uncle Joe Winchester’s lead mine. Shortly after the Civil 
War, a Cherokee, named Solola, or The Squirrel, wandered 
back to Walden’s Ridge from the west to visit the land of his 
ancestors. Joe Winchester was not only a good woodsman but a 
skilled worker with wood and metal. These abilities attracted 
Solola to Joe Winchester; they became good friends, and in time 
began to make long camping trips down Suck Creek, or into the 
Horseshoe together. It was whispered about that they were 
searching for something besides wild game. Finally they brought 
back small quantities of lead, which Joe Winchester molded into 
bullets. They would not give the slightest hint as to where they 
had found the lead and continued to roam the woods as though 
looking for additional deposits. In a few years, Solola returned 
west to his people in the Indian Territory but Joe Winchester 
still disappeared into the woods and came out with lead when- 
ever he needed it. Few dared follow him for he was known as a 
quick-tempered man whose rifle was always handy. 

Finally, years later, when Uncle Joe Winchester was no 
longer able to roam the woods, he told his nephews a tale 
stranger than any they had imagined. Uncle Joe said that he and 
Solola had come upon the lead accidentally, while they were 
searching for a far more valuable vein of silver that the Chero- 
kees had worked prior to their removal from Tennessee. Solola 
had been given a description of the mine and its location during 
his boyhood by his elders but had no maps or written instruc- 
tions of any kind. They had finally found the crude tools that 
the Cherokees had used in working the mine in a cave or rock- 
house under a bluff and nearby found a crude ladder that the 
Indians must have needed to reach their mine but there they lost 
the trail. Solola seemed to become discouraged and homesick for 
his people. In his own solitary ramblings, Uncle Joe had found 
no other clue nor would he give his nephews the location of the 
rock-house except that it was on one of the tributaries of Suck 
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A few years after Uncle Joe’s death, a hunter, following his 
dogs and a deer he had wounded, noticed where the deer’s hoof 
had scraped a vein of gray metal that looked like lead as it ran 
towards the headwaters of Suck Creek. He was so anxious to 
get the deer that he failed to mark the spot and when he tried 
to retrace his steps he could not find it. This vein may or may 
not have been the source of Joe Winchester’s lead. 

Geologists, who have explored the area in recent times, think 
there is little prospect of finding either lead or silver on Wal- 
den’s Ridge. No trace of the silver deposit has ever been found 
and there are those who believe that Uncle Joe got his lead from 
the remains of the Yankee wagon train that Wheeler’s Con- 
federate cavalry burned in October of 1863. 

The last and perhaps strangest of all these tales reaches down 
into the present time and is not a legend in the usual sense be- 
cause it 1s true. Shortly after we purchased the Horseshoe 
property, we began to hear tales of a hermit, a half-wild but 
harmless man, who lived in the depth of these woods. It was 
said that he subsisted largely on nuts and berries that grew in 
the forest, that he snared an occasional rabbit, and in the early 
fall borrowed numerous ears of corn and apples from fields and 
orchards on the edge of the woods. He was thought to sleep in 
various semi-caves that occur under the bluffs, in the creek 
gorges, which the mountain people call rock-houses. 

As early as 1945, we saw solitary footprints along the woods 
roads that we could not account for but thought little of it be- 
cause berry pickers, hunters, and moonshiners all seem to have 
their reasons for wandering into remote places. ‘he years passed 
and the strange story of the half-wild hermit was almost for- 
gotten. Came the summer of 1959 and an excited and amazing 
tale by Cecil Hickman, our caretaker. He and a companion, 
Tommy Johnson, were driving slowly down the main Horse- 
shoe ridge when they saw a figure that looked like a scarecrow 
dart into the underbrush. They jumped from the Jeep and after a 
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Charlie Hudson, the hermit of the Horseshoe, seated between Cecil Hickman and Tommy Johnson. 
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considerable chase caught up with the human scarecrow. 
Tommy Johnson had seen the man before and finally recog- 
nized him through his beard and long, unkempt hair as Charlie 
Hudson, who was indeed and in truth the wild hermit of the 
Horseshoe. Charlie, who seemed as timid and scared as a trapped, 
wild animal, begged them to let him go and not to hurt him. He 
gradually calmed down and remembered that he had seen 
Tommy Johnson some place before and that Tommy had been 
kind to him. After considerable talk, it developed that Hermit 
Charlie was hiding from the Democrats, among others, because 
a Democratic sheriff of Sequatchie County had threatened to 
put him in the Dunlap jail if he persisted in running off and 
living alone in the woods. Cecil and Tommy assured Hermit 
Charlie that they were both good Republicans (actually a half 
truth), and that the Democratic sheriff had lost in the last 
election. They persuaded Charlie to meet them near the same 
place the next day so that they could give him a new pair of shoes, 
some overalls, and canned goods. The shoes that Charlie had on 
were held in place with bailing wire, his clothes were in tatters, 
and his sole item of food was parched corn. 

Charlie took them to his abode the next day, which was not a 
cave, as had been reported, but the crudest kind of hut, built 
from discarded sawmill slabs and a series of large tin cans that 
served as a chimney. Actually, he seemed to be living as much on 
what he could find in garbage pits and trash dumps as on the 
produce of the forest. He said that he had two other huts hidden 
in the forest, one north of the Poe Road, where there were some 
convenient orchards. His favorite abode was the one where he 
was entertaining his guests because it was nearest the biggest 
garbage dumps and the best summer gardens. He told them an 
occasional stolen watermelon was his greatest luxury. 

Cecil Hickman and Tommy Johnson still see Charlie Hudson 
from time to time but they try to guard his secrets, as well as his 
hiding place, and so will I, although I have never seen him. 
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Hermit Charlie seems strangely content with his solitary, odd, 
and meager existence. Ihe one thing he says he really wants that 
he does not have is a woman, who will be willing to share life in 
the woods with him. 
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